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VOLUME TWO NUMBER ONE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


MAN who signs himself William Bradley writes to us as follows: 
“I wonder if you know what a wonderful work of civilization you 
are accomplishing with your several magazines in these United States. 


“You are, you probably know without my telling you, the very first man in 
America to believe sufficiently in good English writing to advertise it as if 
it were something in real demand. By steadily continuing your advertising 
program without in the least lowering your literary standards you have 
actually succeeded in making an economic unit out of Literature. On the 
principle on which it has come to be known that Blue Valley Butter Is Good 
Butter, every intelligent reader in the United States has come to know that 
James Joyce is a good writer. 


“JT liked the way you advertised your quarterlies, Two Wortps, and 
CasANOVA JR.’s TALES, but the high price you set on them, three dollars a 
copy for one, and five dollars a copy for the other, and the fact that you 
limited their distribution, made them doubtful as real cultural factors. I 
remember writing you a letter of protest. You must have received many 
more. For who can read those marvellous quarterlies of yours without 
wishing it were possible for every one to get them? 


“When you announced Two Wortps MontuLy it seemed like a direct 
answer to my own wish and the wishes of thousands of others like me. The 
actual magazine surpassed my wildest expectations. It makes me feel that 
it is a lucky accident to be a contemporary of yours and be able to obtain 
once a month a book which is interesting from cover to cover, enthralling 
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in almost every one of the dozen stories it presents, and on the very highest 
level of vision known to mankind. 


“And the students of this generation—lucky fellows! When I was a 
student the best we could find on the news stands was Smart Set—the 
product of that glittering and unbalanced genius Henry L. Mencken. These 
fellows can get either your Two WorLps MonTHuLy or that lavishly enter- 
taining man’s magazine BEAU. 


“You are a great editor and a great writer. You are also an astute fellow, 
for you are personally taking care of the bringing up of your own critics.”’ 


‘Thank you. 


WOMEN’S DELIGHT 


(Anonymous. From Merry Drollery. 1691) 


HERE dwelt a maid in the Conny- And she bought him a winding-sheet 


gate Against the day he died; 
And she was wondrous fair, And ever she cry’d, etc. 
And she would have an old man 
Was overgrown with hair; He bought her a Gown, a Gown, 
And ever she cry’d, O turn, Embroidered all with gold: 
O turn thee unto me, And she gave him a night-cap 
Thou hast the thing I have not, To keep him from the cold, 
A little above the knee. And ever she cry’d, etc. 
He thought her a Gown of green, He bought her a Gown, a Gown, 
Became her wondrous well: Embroidered all with red: 
And she bought him a long sword And she gave him a pair of horns 
To hang down by his heel; To wear upon his head; 
And ever she cry’d, etc. And ever she cry’d, (O) turn, 
O turn thee unto me, 
He bought her a pair of sheers Thou hast the thing I have not 


To hang by her side: A little above the knee. 


‘THE HOUSEKEEPING BOOK 


By IRMA GOERINGER 


ISTRESS LIDDY, the young 

matron, went tripping up the 

stairs, humming to herself; a branch 

of cherry blossoms in her hand, and 

the light of spring sunshine in her 
eyes. 

Putting the blossoms between her 
teeth, she hurriedly unbuttoned her 
jacket, and took the hatpins out of 
her hat. When she reached the 
third floor the door was cautiously 
opened, and the maid-servant peep- 
ed out; she made a sign to her mis- 
tress, who hastily took the twig out 
of her mouth. 

“Ts the Master already home?” 

“Yes, he came in a quarter of an 
hour ago; it’s twenty-five minutes 
(Oo 

Liddy consulted her watch. “So 
it is! We must hurry. Here, 
Marie, take my things and bring in 
the soup at once.” 

By the time Mistress Liddy had 
opened the door of the living-room, 
the light of spring sunshine was gone 
from her eyes. 

Furchtegott Breitmeier sat at a 
small table, pretentiously reading 
from a large volume. He answered 
the timid greeting of his wife, with a 
scarce audible mutter, and cast a dis- 
approving look toward the cherry 
blossoms. 

Close behind Liddy came Marie 
with the soup-tureen. Its inviting 
odor induced Herr Breitmeier to 


arise pompously, and with an osten- 
tatious turn of the head toward the 
clock he said, in a reproving tone: 

“Tt is seven minutes after half- 
past twelve. I was brought up to 
have my dinner punctually at half- 
past twelve. My dear departed 
mother always was on time.” 

Liddy filled the soup-plates in si- 
lence, and Furchtegott Breitmeier 
ate impressively three large helpings, 
while drops rolled from his heavy 
mustache down his beard, and were 
lost in the napkin. 

Liddy pushed her plate away and 
stared absent-mindedly at the salt- 
spoon, with which she was playing. 

Husband and wife kept silence. 
Breitmeier was fully occupied with 
his dinner, and Liddy had learned to 
abstain from asking questions, which 
were not answered, or relating hap- 
penings which were not listened to. 

Finally Breitmeier folded his nap- 
kin. Then he directed a look toward 
his wife and wrinkled his forehead: 

“Is that a new blouse you have 
on?” 

“Yes, it’s a new one.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“T bought it at a sale.” 

“Ts it paid for?” 

Veg 

“Where is the receipt?” 

“T have none.” 

“Lost ?” 

“No, I didn’t get any.” 
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“You know very well that I wish 
to see a receipt for everything. My 
dear departed mother bought noth- 
ing without a receipt, and she kept 
every one. I suppose you have at 
least entered the arnount in your ex- 
pense book.” 

SoNigues 

“Why not?” 

“Because I bought the blouse with 
the money which Aunt Julia gave me 
for my birthday, and also because 
where my own money is concerned, 
I refuse to keep an account of it.” 

In Liddy’s eyes blazed restrained 
anger; on Furchtegott Breitmeier’s 
contracted forehead, appeared red 
patches. He angrily pushed his chair 
back, and took from the table the 
large volume which he had been 
reading. 

“Lydia!” 

“Well?” 

“IT have examined your house- 
keeping book. For ten days you 
have made no entries in it, not a 
single one, and you know well that I 
require from you an exact account of 
every penny. I insist on knowing 
where my money goes. Do you 
hear? This very day I want you to 
put down every item, and give me 
the book to-night. To morrow is 
the first—I wager you have not a 
penny left—and I tell you distinctly 
that you will not get a penny more 
unless I can learn to-night exactly 
what has been spent. And if, as so 
often happens, I find that the money 
has gone for gewgaws, I shall deduct 
it from your personal pin-money. 
Remember that.” 

Furchtegott Breitmeier hereupon 
noisily stamped out of the room, 
with his clumsy, heavy-soled shoes. 


His wife heard him as he took his 
hat from the rack and left the house. 
She knew he was going to the café 
for his game of cards, and that if he 
lost twenty marks it would not trou- 
ble him. That was his privilege as 
a man. 

But as for her, she had to save 
and scrape. He grudged her every- 
thing. She, who loved sunshine, 
flowers, and birds, who, happy and 
careless as a child, wanted only to 
live from day to day, must from 
morning till night—cipher, cipher, 
cipher. And she had not only to de- 
liberate about each little purchase, to 
discuss it, perhaps to give it up, or 
only at the last moment get it, but 
she also had to write it down and 
give a strict account of it—and for 
what reason? 


Because the “dear, departed 
mother,” had always done so, and 
because Furchtegott Breitmeier con- 
sidered this the best way to subju- 
gate a woman, and emphasize his 
authority. He set great value upon 
his authority, did Herr Breitmeier, 
like all people who fear the superi- 
ority of others, and are uncertain 
themselves as to what particular tal- 
ent they owe their authority. Liddy 
saw through him, and Breitmeier 
felt this—an additional reason to as- 
sert his mastery; and the young wife 
submitted. What else could she do? 
She had no one in the world to de- 
fend her rights, no one to shield her. 
She was absolutely poor, absolutely 
defenceless. She had to obey, if her 
life were to be at all bearable. 


Liddy took the housekeeping book 
and considered. Some minor ex- 
penses she recalled to mind. She 
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jotted them hastily down. Then a 
few larger items occurred to her; 
after that she could remember noth- 
ing more. But there were still fifty 
marks to account for. 

Where were they, where? 

Liddy racked her brains but she 
could not recollect. There kept ris- 
ing up before her the ravishing 
spring costume in Simoné’s shop- 
window, the dainty straw hat trim- 
med with roses at Mme. Eckmann’s, 
new books, whose titles and authors 
had tempted her, a pair of red but- 
toned shoes which she had almost 
bought, sweets, perfumery, and 
gloves, and—the silk petticoat. 

Then the blonde head dropped 
down on the hated housekeeping 
book,. one more deep sigh, and 
spring weariness had gained the mas- 
tery. 

The young woman slept. 

A half-hour later Paul Hofmann, 
who, as an old friend of the family, 
came unannounced into the room, 
found her still asleep. Surprised, 
and touched as well, he stopped. He 
knew his old schoolmate Furchte- 
gott Breitmeier, and he also knew 
the rosy-cheeked young wife, better 
than they knew themselves. 

With a quiet smile he shook his 
head, and in this smile lay more or 
less contempt for the ‘‘authority”’ 
fanatic and a great deal of pity for 
the tormented victim. 

“Poor little Liddy!” he said, soft- 
ly. 

The sleeper awoke. Dreamily she 
turned her eyes toward the visitor. 
His presence did not startle her, as 
he was in the habit of dropping in at 
all hours, and with easy grace she ex- 
tended her hand. He took it in one 


of his own, and with the other strok- 
ed her hair. 

He said again: ‘Poor little Lid- 
dy; poor little butterfly; are they 
clipping your beautiful wings be- 
cause you are too light and too flut- 
tering for their ponderous natures? 
What have they done to the frail 
little humming-bird ?”’ 

Liddy closed her eyes and rested 
her head against his arm. Tears ran 
down her cheeks, and on her face 
was an expression of pain. 

Paul Hofmann noticed it. He bit 
his lip angrily. Furchtegott Breit- 
meier had been his schoolmate, but 
if he were going to develop into a 
brutal prig, and drive a charming 
little woman to despair with his pe- 
dantic conceit, then Paul Hofmann 
would snap his finger at their friend- 
ship. Yes, that is just what he would 
do. 

In the meantime Liddy had col- 
lected- herself. She dried her eyes 
and smiled at the visitor with a tinge 
of embarrassment. 

“T don’t understand how I can act 
this way,” she said, ‘‘I am not usual- 
ly a cry-baby. But that thing is the 
cause of it all.” And angrily she 
banged with her little fist on the 
housekeeping book, so that the pen- 
holder bounced into the air with as- 
tonishment. 

“This stupid book,” she contin- 
ued, “it never balances, never! One 
can spend all the time possible on it 
and it never comes out right. Just 
look how much ink I have wasted 
for milk, and bread and butter, and 


meat and cheese and fruit and veg- 


etables, for lamp chimneys and soap, 
for emery and coal, for —what non- 
sense! Is it worth while for such 


s 
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absurdity to sit hours at a time, day 
after day, to rack one’s brain, to 
cramp one’s fingers, until one be- 
comes inane and stupid, only for the 
sake of seeing in the end what is 
known already—that the money is 
gone—stuff and nonsense! Tell me, 
is it true what my husband says, that 
all women keep housekeeping books, 
that correct balances are proofs of 
the faultless character of the wife? 
Is that true? And would you insist 
that your wife should be bothered 
with such hateful stuff?” 


Paul Hofmann again stroked the 
blonde head consolingly. 

“T do not know,” he said, ‘‘wheth- 
er all women keep housekeeping 
books, and I do not care, but what 
I do know is that my wife shall never 
take pen in hand nor be bothered by 
figures, unless she is so disposed.” 

“Ah,” said Liddy, and she looked 
at him with glistening eyes, like a 
child who hears a fairy-tale and 
dares not believe its splendor. Then 
a shadow again crossed her face. 

“But what use is that to me? I[ 
am not your wife!” 

“Unwortunately not,” said Paul 
Hofmann, jestingly, ‘‘and for that 
very fact I can help you, Liddy, pro- 
vided you will only be just a little 
reasonable.” 

Liddy got up quickly, went to the 
other side of the table, and said in 
a changed tone of voice: 

“No, Herr Hofmann, I am not 
reasonable to that extent. It was 
only recently I told you I could not 
do it.” 

“Nonsense.” Paul Hofmann let 
his fist fall angrily on the table. 
“You are such a child! What do I 


ask of you? Nothing which you 
could not grant to a devoted friend. 
I am rich, alone in the world, with- 
out relatives, without friends, except 
yourself. I am ina position to make 
your life easier and more agreeable, 
without the least sacrifice on my 
part. On the contrary, if I am com- 
pelled continually to feel: ‘here is a 
poor little woman, who is fretting 
her little head about things she will 
never learn, who has annoying and 
dificult moments, who worries, and 
cries and is generally unhappy’— 
that will be to me a perfectly un- 
bearable situation. You will, there- 
fore, do me an absolute kindness if 
you will allow me to help you with 
what I have in superabundance.” 


‘Frau Liddy,” he continued, ‘“‘you 
are usually so sensible, now consider: 
your allowance and your expenses 
will never balance, because your hus- 
band simply does not give you sufhi- 
cient money. If you will, therefore, 
accept from me the difference, you 
will spare both yourself and him vex- 
ation, and give me great pleasure. 
There—” Paul Hofmann took from 
his breast-pocket an envelope and 
put it beside the housekeeping book 
—“I am going now, so that, alone 
and undisturbed, you may consider 
the proposal. Adieu, Frau Liddy. 
When I come again, I hope to see 
laughing eyes, and no more tears 
shed over matters not worth taking 
seriously.” And before Liddy could 
utter a word, he had closed the door 
behind him. 


The young woman remained 
standing by the table, like one in a 
trance. What Herr Hofmann had 
said, had occurred to her a hundred 
times. A little aid, which he would 
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not feel, would give to her a life 
worth living. 

But ? Was there anything in 
this world for nothing? Suppose 
some time he should come and de- 
mand his pay? 

Liddy contracted her eyebrows. 
On her face appeared a cold, deter- 
mined look. A hostile glance was 
directed toward the housekeeping 
book. Let him come! She was 
ready to pay, and, perhaps, it would 
not be compulsion. Why should it 
be? Did she love her husband, the 
man who ill-treated her because it 
suited his vanity to humble his wife? 
Liddy was conscious that there were 
moments when she hated her hus- 
band, like an animal its tormentor. 
Yet she submitted to his wishes, as 
was her wifely duty. 

Then why should she hesitate to 
thank, in the manner most accept- 
able to him, the friend who covered 
with a downy carpet the path which 
the other one had strewn with 
thorns? Assuredly she need not 
hesitate. 

Let him come! She would willing- 
ly rush into his arms, and hide her 
head on his shoulder. 

With a firm hand she took the 
envelope. She chose a fifty mark 
note from among the bills, and put it 
between the pages of the housekeep- 
ing book, 


There—the book is balanced. 


The same evening Herr Furchte- 
gott Breitmeier was agreeably sur- 
prised at the faultless balancing of 
the house account. Yes, he even 
went so far as to make a few com- 
plimentary remarks, in which there 
was much about the moral value of 
a properly kept housekeeping book. 

Frau Liddy acquiesced with a pe- 
culiar smile, and tenderly laid the 
formidable book on her work-table. 
She treated it now with the forbear- 
ing generosity due to a conquered 
enemy. From this day forth, Liddy 
remained the victor. The house- 
keeping book had lost all its terrors, 
since it had ceased to show a deficit, 
and Herr Furchtegott Breitmeier 
had the greatest respect for his little 
wife, who knew how to figure so ex- 
cellently—even better than his dear, 
departed mother. 

To outside observers, there seems 
to be no forced balance in Liddy’s 
existence, and as far as she herself 
is concerned, either she is conscious 
of none, or at least gives it little at- 
tention. 

In her simple, childish mind she 
thinks: “The just God understands 
everything, and for that reason will 
decide at the day of reckoning who 
is to blame for any deficit in the ac- 
count book of my life.” 


<— 


In Heaven an angel is nobody in particular. 
<>) 

An Englishman thinks he is moral when he is only uncomfortable. 
<> 


Do not love your neighbour as yourself. If you are on good terms with 
yourself it is an impertinence; if on bad, an injury. 


99 
‘OWHEN May Is COME 
(Twelfth Century French Song. Translated by CLAUDE C. ABBOTT) 


WHEN MAY is come and roses open wide, 
From them I went to pluck in friendly wise. 
Near to an abbey, by a green wood side, 
A little space I heard sweet voice confide: 


“T feel the sweet pains ’neath my girdle run; 
Cursed of God be they who made me nun! 


Who made me nun, by Jesu, curséd be! 
Vespers, complines, I speak unwillingly; 
For better far love I good company 
Which knows of dalliance and jollity. 


[ feel the sweet pains ’neath my girdle run; 
Cursed of God be they who made me nun! 


She spoke aloud: “My heart is sick with fear; 
And God! who mewed me in this abbey drear? 
But by our Lady I will out from here, 

Nor gown nor surplice will I ever wear. 


I feel the sweet pains ’neath my girdle run; 
Cursed of God be they who made me nun! 


I will command my own dear love that he 
Come seek me in this abbey speedily, 

We will to Paris, live right merrily, 

For I am young, a comely man is he. 


“I feel the sweet pains ’neath my girdle run; 
When her lover had this her speaking heard, 
He leapt for joy, the heart within him stirred, 
Towards the abbey gate straightway he spurred, 
And drew his dear love forth without a word. 


“T feel the sweet pains ’neath my girdle run. 
Cursed of God be they who made me nun!” 
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A DEBT 


BY ALFRED CAPUS 


HENEVER I hear people 

Y. speak sneeringly of usurers 
I think of old Lebrun. He was aman 
of about fifty, who looked like an 
old soldier. I was his last client. He 
has retired now to Normandy, where 
he has a comfortable farm which he 
manages himself, and on New Year’s 
Days he never fails to send me his 
card with a few kind words. 

When I first met him I was with a 
broker on the Bourse, and business 
was none of the best. Like most be- 
ginners we were not making our salt, 
and one day, armed with a letter of 
recommendation, I hunted him up at 
a café on the boulevard. After two 
or three meetings devoted to the 
usual preliminaries he lent me some 
money. 

“T have given up this sort of 
thing,” he told me, “but—well, you 
come to me from an old friend, and, 
besides, I like your looks. I am 
something of a reader of faces.” I 
signed the notes, and he added: 
“‘When you are ready to see me, you 
can always find me here between five 
and seven, except on Sundays and 
holidays.” 

When the notes fell due I could 
not take them up, and went to him 
to make my excuses. 

“T knew beforehand how it would 
be,” he said, with a smile. “At your 
age men never take up their notes on 
time. I shall not be hard on you this 


time, because I have confidence in 
you. But get to work. my young 
friend, get to work.” 

“Tam working, my dear Monsieur 
Lebrun, but I cannot get ahead be- 
cause I haven't the capital, and so I 
get deeper and deeper in debt.”’ 

He looked at me searchingly for a 
moment, then: “Yes, I know how it 
is,” he said. “I think you are in ear. 
nest and that you are capable of do. 
ing something in time. H’m—I 
would be perfectly willing to advance 
you more money if I were sure you 
would go to work seriously. But 
will you work? That’s the whole 
question.” 

I did my best to assure him there 
was no doubt about that. 

‘““Well, come back to see me to- 
morrow.” 

His cogitations during the night 
were evidently favorable to me, for 
when I found him at his usual table 
in the café next day he first got me to 
play him a game of dominoes, and 
then accepted my note for a consid- 
erable sum. 

During the months that followed 
this little scene was repeated several 
times, and the debts I owed Mon- 
sieur Lebrun finally reached a very 
respectable total. Then New Year’s 
Day came around, and, as I was be- 
ginning to feel a sincere sympathy 
for my creditor, I dropped in on him 
early in the year to give him my best 
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wishes for a prosperous new year. 

He received me pleasantly, but 
read me something of a lecture. 
‘‘You have failed to meet your notes, 
my young friend,” he said, “with a 
regularity that, in another direction, 
would be highly commendable. I 
have not pressed you, because I have 
taken an interest in you. But, deuce 
take it, this is getting to be a serious 
matter, a very serious matter. Do 
you know how much you owe me?” 

I named a figure. 

“You do not even know the exact 
amount. This will never do. I shall 
have to be getting after you. I have 
altogether too much money out, and 


I am beginning to regre ” 
“Oh, my dear Monsieur Le- 
brun i 


“TI am not saying anything against 
your good intentions, my young 
friend, but I have my doubts of your 
seriousness,” he continued more gen- 
tly. 

“Let us have a game of domi- 
noes,’ I suggested, to divert him 
from the subject, but the attempt 
failed ignominously. 

“Dominoes! Don’t talk to me of 
dominoes!” he exclaimed. “TI tell 
you the amount you owe me is alto- 
gether too large, especially for a last 
transaction—for I do not intend to 
make any more loans. Well, well—” 
He muttered a few indistinct words, 
then, abruptly, he demanded: 
“Where are you going to dine to- 
night ?” 

“Will you do me the honor to 
dine with me?” I asked. 

“There you go, throwing more 
money away!” he exclaimed petu- 
lantly. ‘No, come and take a fam- 
ily dinner with me.” 
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“A family dinner?”’. I repeated 
mechanically. 

“Yes, with my wife, who will be 
delighted to make your acquaintance. 
I have often spoken of you to her.” 

So I went with him, wondering 
what kind of a family life old Le- 
brun was taking me into. He lived 
on the Boulevard Magenta, on the 
third floor, in an apartment which 
struck me at once with its comfort 
and tasteful arrangement. The serv- 
ant led us into a salon furnished 
luxuriously but in admirable taste. 

“Make yourself comfortable while 
I find my wife,” he said as he left 
me to my own devices. 

“Well,” thought I, “I wonder 
what kind of an old party Madame 
Lebrun is!” But when I saw her I 
was struck dumb with surprise, and 
regretted my gratuitous speculations. 
She appeared to be barely thirty; 
she had fair blonde hair, a straight 
and delicate nose, and she advanced 
into the room with the supple walk 
that charms one at the first glance. 
She offered me her hand frankly, 
and I felt a sudden respect for old 
Lebrun, who was smiling with an ex- 
cusable air of compacency. 

The dinner was well served and 
enjoyable. There were only the 
three of us. Old Lebrun put me at 
my ease before we were through with 
the soup. 

“You would never think, to look 
at him, that this young fellow 1s such 
a bad boy, Cécile,” he began. 

“Is he, indeed?” she asked, letting 
her soft eyes rest on me. 

“Oh, the worst kind,” he declared, 
saving me the embarrassment of a re- 
ply. “He doesn’t pay the least at- 
tention to his business engagements. 
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I can see now that it won’t be long 
before I have to send the sheriff 
after him.” 

“It would never do to let matters 
get so bad as that. You must work 
hard,” said Madame Lebrun in her 
gravely gentle voice. 

“Listen to her, young man; she is 
a sound adviser.” 

I did listen to her, and it seemed to 
me as if I had been taken into the 
family, so kindly did he assume the 
manner of an uncle who is scolding a 
spendthrift nephew. And as for 
Madame Lebrun, for awhile I almost 
imagined her a young aunt, a relation 
that has an exquisite charm for a 
man of refined feeling. 

At dessert old Lebrun, bending 
over his wife, kissed her gently on 
the forehead. The action recalled 
me to reality. Evidently they were 
a very united couple, and not once 
did I surprise them in the bitter 
words and meaning phrases that are 
so frequent between married people 
whose ages are widely disproportion- 
ate. 

I called again the next week and 
was received cordially by Madame 
Lebrun. As to her husband, I no 
longer gave a thought to his some- 
what equivocal profession; he 
seemed to me merely a worthy man 
with rather strict ideas on the sub- 
ject of business methods. 

Insensibly I began to pay court to 
his wife, but discreetly and hesitat- 
ingly, without great hopes and rather 
to excuse to myself my intimacy with 
old Lebrun. No faintest sign gave 
me encouragement, and I had no 
other incentive than the natural in- 
clination of my age. She received 
the first advances I made as if they 


were the usual compliments and of no 
particular significance. In spite of 
the lingering warmth with which I 
pressed her hand when I presented 
myself in the Boulevard Magenta 
or on leaving her, I could not draw 
from her a single one of the furtive 
smiles that so stir a man’s pulses. 
Her husband often left us alone to- 
gether, but I was ill at ease and did 
not dare profit by the opportunity 
for a decisive declaration. 


Finally, one day, ashamed of my 
timidity, I said to myself, ‘Bah! 
What do I risk? Merely being 
shown out of old Lebrun’s house.” 
Her husband was talking business 
with a man in the next room and had 


carefully closed the door. She was 
at the piano. I leaned over and 
kissed her on the neck. I expected 


a scene, but she did not even turn, 
continuing to play softly. At that [ 
took her head in my hands and kissed 
her full on the lips. We could hear 
the voice of Lebrun, who was show- 
ing out his friend. 

“When can I see you?” I whis- 
pered. 


“One of these days I will come to 
you at your apartment,” she replied. 

“Tomorrow?” I insisted. 

And just as her husband entered 
the room she murmured, “At four 
o'clock.” 

The ease of the conquest only 
made me think that I had carried on 
the campaign very skilfully. 

At the designated hour there was 
a knock at my door. I went to open 
it, and it was she. I led her into the 
small sitting-room, and there, with- 
out a word, I took her face between 
my hands and kissed her. She ac- 
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cepted the caress as frankly as it was 
given. 


She was as agreeable a companion 
as a young man on the Bourse could 
desire. She was scrupulously exact 
in keeping our methodically arranged 
meetings; she was eminently direct 
and practical. Inspiring in me neither 
passion nor jealousy, she never once 
bored me so long as our relations 
lasted. 

Almost from the first she began to 
interest herself in my personal affairs 
with a solicitude that was charming 
and almost fraternal. She rearrang- 
ed my apartment in a more sensible 


manner and she put things in order. 


When I confessed to her that I had 
been playing for high stakes the night 
before, or had neglected some busi- 
ness affair, she reproached me gently, 
and she even once told me, with a 
charming blush, that she would be 
very glad when I no longer owed her 
husband anything. 

“And I too,” I replied, appreciat- 
ing the delicacy of her sentiment, and 
I promised to pay off the debt as 
soon as possible. 

She reverted to the idea many 
times, but always with extreme tact 
and in such a way that I could not 
be offended. In fact, I confess that 
these little scenes amused me very 
much, she was so discreet and gentle 
in them. And sometimes she selected 
such singular occasions to advise me 
to work hard and economize that her 
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counsels clung long in my memory. 

At the end of six months, whether 
it was that times were improving or 
that I had worked harder, I was not 
only out of old Lebrun’s debt, but 
had got rid of practically all my 
other creditors. When I told Cécile 
this she manifested the liveliest joy. 

The day after her husband return- 
ed me my notes she looked a little 
sad when she came to my apartment, 
and she greeted me with unusual 
tenderness. 

‘We must separate, my friend,” 
she said simply. ‘My husband and 
I are going to Normandy tomorrow. 
We came to a sudden decision—he is 
retiring from business. I hope we 
shall hear from you from time to 
time.” 

I saw that it was useless to protest, 
and when she left she gave me a 
frank and final kiss, as if she were 
putting her signature at the bottom 
of a document. 

The memory of her did not escape 
me as quickly as do those of the ordi- 
nary affair of the kind. I pondered 
much over her conduct toward me, 
and also over that of old Lebrun. I 
even found myself going so far as to 
indulge in malicious and otherwise 
absurd speculations, but I called a 
halt at the idea that Cécile had had 
the faintest ulterior object in our re- 
lations, and that, while making her- 
self agreeable to her lover, she had 
profited by the opportunity to be of 
service to her husband too. 


<1 


If we are better than our fathers, and our fathers were better than our 
grandfathers, and so on back to the days of Plato, how is it that the world 
now is neither better nor worse than Plato described it? 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


CHNITZLER has nothing to 

do with moralists or morality. 
His subject is always the same— 
the lover and a mistress or two. It 
is treated gracefully enough, with 
little passion and much gentle mel- 
ancholy, little humor and much wit. 
His power lies chiefly in the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere—a dim twi- 
light atmosphere as of autumn eve- 
nings crowded with reminiscence. It 
is indescribably charming and com- 
pletely aimless; a dream world as 
magical as that of any symbolists, 
yet unsymbolic. Tragic problems 
arise from time to time, as in Der 
einsame Weg or Der Ruf des Leb- 
ens, but for the most part Schnitzler 
moves upon the plane of comedy. 
The crisis arrives, the catastrophe 
occurs; but it is an intimately per- 
sonal catastrophe, accepted with 
ironical resignation by the aristo- 
crat-hero, and added with a sigh to 
his repertory of experience. 

That aristocrat-hero is Schnitz- 
ler’s most charming characteristic 
figure. ‘New mistresses for old” 
is his eternal problem, and an imp 
is ever at his elbow, whispering that 
the old were better. Still he must 
obey the law of his own nature, and 
he accepts the necessity of change 
as he accepts all else in his life, 
good-naturedly. The women come 
and go. They arrive timidly, half- 
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conscious only of their power. They 
yield, and for a while some tiny 
raftered room with latticed windows, 
discreetly hidden in a narrow by-way 
of the city, is made the meeting- 
place. Freshly gathered flowers are 
arranged upon the table, set for 
two. The lamp is lit, the curtains 
are drawn. The old housekeeper, 
discreeter even than her dwelling, 
moves noiselessly to serve the dishes 
and withdraws. The two are left 
together; a gentleman of upper-class 
Vienna, a lady of any class, or none. 

“We have seen this comedy be- 
fore,” you say at first. “It is sordid, 
sensuous, contemptible.”’ It is none 
of these, for Schnitzler is a magi- 
cian. An honorable magician, more- 
over. His work is never ugly. He 
avoids sensuality by his honesty as 
an artist. There is nothing unnat- 
ural, nothing immoral, nothing even 
furtive for him in the relationship of 
lover and mistress. A certain discre- 
tion is preserved—that is all. He 
traces the psychology of the intimacy. 
Within the limits he has chosen for 
himself, he tells everything that can 
be told, and much that the lesser ar- 
tist is afraid to tell. Details of cir- 
cumstance are nothing to him, moods 
everything. His drama _ depends 
upon a crisis in the lives of two 
people; the inevitable passing from 
old relationships to new. No flash 
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of thought escapes him. He records 
every motive. In the crisis itself 
there can be no compromise. The 
break must come when one of the 
lovers desires it, however faintly. 
As long as Romance spreads her 
wings, the intimacy lasts; the instant 
they are folded it must come to an 
end at whatever cost of suffering. 
That is the first condition of equal- 
ity between men and women; a bru- 
tal condition, but one which must be 
faced. In the moment of parting 
pity is a dishonorable emotion, chiv- 
alry the grossest form of patron- 
age, sentimentality a nauseous drug. 
Even the most cynical frankness 
is fairer, and that is Schnitzler’s 
weapon. 

He analyzes the transition mo- 
ment in scenes such as those of 
Anatol. Outwardly, between the loy- 
ers, all is just as it was upon the 
first evening; inwardly everything is 
changed. The man must be free. 
Conversation grows lame. At last 


the explanation comes, and the wo- 
man departs; sometimes with frank- 
ly outstretched hand and a glance of 
understanding, sometimes helplessly 
in tears or riotously in a storm of 
indignation. For these latter types 
the man has only a shrug of the 
shoulders as he lights a cigarette. 
They offend his sense of decorum 
and compel him to regard them as 
inferiors. For the others he bears 
a touch of melancholy as a sign of 
mourning. He will think of them in 
future twilight moods. . . . But a 
few weeks later he will hire a new 
room in another by-way (not the 
same room, for that would be un- 
beautiful) for the reception of an- 
other mistress, and the old light o’ 
love will pass to a new lover. There 
are the Schnitzler hero and the 
Schnitzler heroine. They have most 
of the vices of their city and the 
quintessence of its charm; frivolity 
tinged with regret and intrigue with 
grace. 


Make money; and the whole nation will conspire to call you a gentleman 


Rich men without conviction are more dangerous in modern society than 


poor women without chastity. 


‘THE DEAD ARE SILENT 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


FE, could not bear to sit in the 

carriage any longer; he got 
out and walked up and down. It 
was already dark; the few street 
lamps in this quiet side street flick- 
ered in the wind. It had stopped 
raining, and the sidewalks were al!- 
most dry; but the streets were still 
wet, and here and there a puddle 
had formed. 

It’s strange, thought Franz, how 
here, but a hundred feet away from 
the Praterstrasse, one can imagine 
oneself in a little Hungarian town. 
In any case, it is safe here; for in 
this street she will not be liable to 
meet any of her acquaintances. 

He looked at his watch. Seven 
o'clock, and night had already fall- 
en. An early fall this year! And 
the cursed rain! 

He pulled up his collar and walk- 
ed up and down more quickly. The 
panes in the street lamps rattled. 
“A half-hour more, he murmured 
to himself, ‘“‘and if she’s not here 
then, I can go. Ah, I almost wish 
that that half-hour were up.” He 
remained standing at the corner; for 
here he had a commanding view of 
the two streets, on either of which 
she might come. 

Yes, today she'll come, he thought, 
as he held on to his hat, which 
threatened to blow away. Friday— 
Faculty meeting—then she’ll dare 
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come, and will even stay longer. He 
heard the ringing of the horse cars; 
and now the church bells began to 
ring. The street became more live- 
ly. More people passed and it 
seemed to him that they were mostly 
shopgirls and clerks. All of them 
walked quickly, and seemed to be 
fighting the storm. No one paid any 
attention to him; only two shopgirls 
gazed curiously up at him. Sudden- 
ly he saw a familiar figure hurrying 
toward him. He went quickly to 
meet her. Not in a carriage? Was 
it she? 

It was; and as she became aware 
of him, she walked more slowly. 

“You come on foot?” he asked. 

“T discharged my carriage before 
we reached this street, because I 
think I’ve had the same coachman 
before.” 

A man walked past and gave her 
a cursory glance. The young man 
stared at him, almost threateningly. 
He hurried on. The woman follow- 
ed him with her eyes. 

“Who was it?” she asked, fright- 
ened. 

“T don’t know him. You'll meet 
none of your friends here, so you 
can rest easy.. But come more quick- 
ly, and get into the carriage.” 

“Ts it yours?” 

IES TL. 


Slsvit-opent.. 
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“An hour ago the weather was 
ideal.” 

They hurried to the waiting car- 
riage, and got in. 

“Driver!” called the young man. 

“Where has he gone to?” the 
young woman asked. 

Franz looked all about. “It’s un- 
believable,” he cried, ‘‘I don’t see 
the fellow anywhere.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” she cried 
softly. 

‘Wait a minute, dear; he must be 
here: 

He opened the door of the little 
inn; the driver was sitting at a table 
-with some other people. 
rose quickly. 

“Right here, sir!” he cried, and 
finished his glass of grog standing 
up. 
“What in the deuce has got into 
you, to keep us waiting like this?” 

“Excuse me, sir. But I’m right 
with ye now.” 

Swaying a little from side to side, 
he hurried to the carriage. 

“Where d’ye want to drive, sir?” 

“Lhe. Prater)” 

The young man got in. His com- 
panion lay huddled up in the corner. 

Franz took both of her hands 
in his. She remained immobile. 
“Well, won’t you at least say good 
evening to me?” 

‘Please let me alone for just a 
few moments. I’m still quite out of 
breath.” 

He leaned back in his coner. Both 
were silent for a while. The car- 
riage had turned into the Prater- 
strasse, had passed the Tegethoff 
Monument, and in a few seconds 
was speeding down the dark Prater- 
aiiee. Suddenly Emma threw her 


Now he 


arms about her lover. He quickly 
raised the veil that separated her 
lips from his, and kissed her. 

“At last I’m with you!” she said. 

“Do you know how long it has 
been since we have seen one an- 
other?” he asked. 

“Since Sunday.” 

“Yes, and then only from afar.” 

“Why, what do you mean? You 
were at our house.” 

“Well, yes—at your house. But 
this can’t go on. I’m never going 
to your house again. But what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“A carriage just passed by.” 

“Dear child, the people who are 
driving in the Prater today aren’t 
really going to bother about us.” 

“That I believe. But one of our 
friends might see us.” 

“That's impossible. 
to recognize any one.” 

“Please let us drive somewhere 
elses? 

‘As you wish.” 

He called to the driver, but the 
latter did not seem to hear. Then 
he leaned forward and touched him 
with his hand. The coachman turn- 
around. 

“You're to turn back....And 
why are you whipping your horses 
like that? We’re in no hurry, do 
you hear! Drive to the—you know, 
the street that leads to the Reichs 
bridge.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘And don’t go driving like mad. 
There’s no sense in that.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but it’s the 
weather that makes them horses go 
so wild.” 

They turned back. 


It’s too dark 
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“Why didn’t I see you yester- 
day?” she suddenly asked. 

“How could you?” 

“Why, I thought that my sister 
had invited you also.” 

“She did.” 

“And why didn’t you come?” 

“Because I cannot bear to be with 
you when others are around. No, 
never again!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

““Where are we?”’ she then asked. 

They were driving under the rail- 
road bridge into the Reichsstrasse. 

‘That’s the road to the Danube,” 
said Franz. ‘We're on the way to 
the Reichs bridge. You'll meet 
none of your friends here,” he add- 
ed in a Jesting tone. 

“The carriage is swaying terribly.” 

“That’s because we’re driving 
over cobblestones.” 

“But why does he drive in such 
zig-zags?”’ 

“You think he does!” 

But he himself thought that they 
were being tossed about much more 
violently than was necessary. He 
did not, however, want to alarm her. 

“T have some serious things to 
talk to you about today, Emma.” 

“Then you'll have to begin right 
away, because I have to be home by 
nine o'clock.” 

‘All can be settled in two words.” 

“My God, what’s that ?”’ she sud- 
denly cried. The carriage had been 
running in the car tracks, and now, 
as the coachman was trying to get 
out, it hung for a moment at such an 
angle that it almost overturned. 
Franz seized the driver by his cloak, 
and cried: ‘‘Will you stop! Why, 
you’re drunk!” 


With effort the horses were 
brought to a standstill. 
“But, sir. 


“Come, Emma, let us get out 
here.”’ 

“Where are we?” 

“At the bridge already. It’s not 
so stormy now, so let us walk a bit. 
We can’t really talk in a carriage.” 

Emma lowered her veil and fol- 
lowed. 

“You don’t call this stormy!’’ she 
exclaimed, as a gust of wind whirled 
about her. 

He took her arm. ‘Follow us,” 
he called to the driver. 

They walked on ahead. When 
they heard the water rushing below 
them, they stopped. It was pitch 
dark. The broad river looked like 
a boundless expanse of gray. In 
the distance they saw red lights, 
which appeared to. sway over the 
river and reflect themselves on its 
bosom. The lights on the bank 
which they had just left seemed to 
be dissolving themselves into the 
water. Now faint thunder, which 
came nearer and nearer, was audible. 
Both looked at the spot where the 
red lights shone. Trains with light- 
ed windows came out of the night 
and disappeared again. The thun- 
der gradually subsided, and, except 
for an occasional gust of wind, quiet 
reigned. 

After a long silence, Franz said: 
“We ought to go away.” 

“Of course,’ Emma _ answered 
softly. 

“We ought to go away,” Franz 
repeated with animation. “I mean 
far away.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

“And my child?” 


s 
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“T’m positive he’d let you take 
him.” 

‘And how shall we do it?” she 
asked softly. “Steal away in the 
dead of night?” 

“No, certainly not. All you have 
to do is simply tell him that you 
can’t live with him any longer be- 
cause you belong to another.” 

“Are you out of your mind, 
Franz?” 

“Tf you prefer, Til spare you 
that, too. I'll tell him myself.” 

“You'll not do that, Franz.” 

He tried to see her face, but all 
he noticed was that she had lifted 
her head and had turned it toward 
him. 

He was silent for a while. Then 
he said quietly: “Don’t be afraid. 
Tl not do it.” 

They were now approaching the 
other shore. 

“Don’t you hear something?” 
she asked. ‘What is it?” 

“Tt comes from over there.” 

Slowly it came from out of the 
night, a small red light. Soon they 
saw it shone from a lantern tied to 
the front part of a peasant’s cart. 
But they could not see whether any 
one was in the wagon. Right in 
back of it lumbered two other carts. 
On the last they made out a man in 
peasant’s dress, who was lighting his 
pipe. The wagons drove by. Then 
they heard nothing but the slow 
movement of the carriage, which 
kept about twenty paces ahead of 
them. Now the bridge gradually 
sank to the level of the other shore. 
They saw how the street ran on, be- 
tween rows of trees, into the night. 
On both sides of them lay meadows, 
which looked like deep abysses. 


After a long silence Franz sud- 
denly said: ‘‘Well, this is the last 
time.” 

“What?” asked Emma in a wor- 
ried tone. 

“That we'll be together. Stay 
with him. I'll say good-bye'to you.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

‘‘Absohutely.” 

“Now you see that it is always 
you who spoil the few hours we 
spend together, and not I.” 

“Yes, yes; you're right,” said 
Franz. ‘‘Come, let’s drive back.” 

She held his arm more firmly. 
“No,” she said tenderly, “not now. 
I’m not going to let you send me 
away like that.” 

She drew him down toward her 
and kissed him. “If we kept right 
on this road where should we get 
to?” 

“Prague, my dear.” 

“Well, we won't go that far,” she 
replied, smiling. “But let’s go on 
a bit further, if you don’t mind.” 

“Hey, driver!” called Franz. 

The carriage rolled on. Franz 
ran after it. Now he saw that the 
driver had fallen asleep. By calling 
loudly enough, Franz finally succeed- 
ed in waking him. 

“We're going to drive a little fur- 
ther along this straight road. Do 
you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir; all right, sir.” 

They stepped in; the coachman 
whipped up the horses, and they 
raced down the muddy road. The 
couple in the carriage were folded 
in each other’s arms while they were 
tossed from one side to the other. 

“Isn't this glorious?’ Emma 
whispered, with her lips almost 
touching his. 
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At this moment it seemed to her 
as if the carriage had shot up into 
the air. She felt herself hurled out; 
she tried to seize hold of something, 
and only clawed in the air. It 
seemed to her that she spun round 
and round in a circle at such a speed 
that she must close her eyes. Then 
she felt herself lying on the ground, 
_ and a terrible heavy quiet hung over 
her, as if she were all alone, far 
away from the world. Presently she 
heard noises: horses’ hoofs pawing 
the ground near her, and a soft 
whinnying; but she could see nothing. 
A terrible fear gripped her; she 
cried out, and her fear became great- 
er, for she could not hear her own 
voice. All of a sudden she knew 
exactly what had happened: the car- 
riage had hit something, probably 
a milestone, had overturned, and 
they had been thrown out. Where 
was Franz? She called his name. 
And she heard her voice—very 
vaguely—but she heard it. There 
Was no answer. She tried to rise. 
She was able to sit up, and as she 
put forth her two hands she felt a 
human body next to her. And now, 
as her eyes had become accustomed 
to the darkness, she could see more 
clearly. Franz lay on the ground, 
motionless. She touched his face 
with her hand, and felt something 
warm and damp flowing over it. She 
caught her breath. Blood! Franz 
was wounded and unconscious. And 
the driver—where was he? She 
called to him. No answer. She was 
still sitting on the ground. Nothing 
had happened to her, she thought, 
although she felt pains in all parts of 
her body. 


“Franz!” she called. 


A voice close by answered: 

“Where are ye, miss? And 
where’s the gentleman? Nothing’s 
happened, has it? Wait a minute, 
miss; I'll light one of the lamps so 
as we can see better. I don’t know 
what’s got into them horses today. 
It ain’t my fault, as true’s I’m 
living.” 

Emma had risen by this time in 
spite of her pains, and she was re- 
lieved to find that the coachman was 
not injured. She heard him open 
the lamp and strike a match. In 
terrible fear she waited for the 
light. She did not dare touch Franz 
again, who lay stretched out on the 
earth. 

A ray of light came from the side. 
She saw the carriage, which, to her 
surprise, was not quite overturned, 
but was lying up against the main 
drain, as if one of the wheels had 
come off. The horses were standing 
stock still. The light came nearer; 
she watched it as it crept over a 
milestone, over the stone heap, then 
on Franz’s feet, on his body and, 
finally, on his face, where it remain- 
ed. The driver had placed the 
lamp on the ground beside Franz’s 
head. Emma knelt down, and when 
she saw his face, it seemed as if her 
heart stopped beating. His face 
was pale; his eyes were half open, 
and only the whites were visible. 
From the right temple trickled a 
small stream of blood, which, pass- 
ing over the cheek, lost itself under 
the collar. His teeth had bitten into 
his lower lip. 

“Tt isn’t possible!) Emma mur- 
mured to herself. 

The coachman was also on his 
knees, staring at the face, Then he 
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took hold of the head with both of 
his hands and raised it. 

‘What are you doing?” screamed 
Emma, and recoiled from the head, 
which seemed to rise of its own ac- 
cord. 

“Tt looks to me, miss, like an 
awful accident.” 

“Tt isn’t true,” said Emma. “It 
can’t be true. Did anything happen 
to you? And me——” 

The driver slowly lowered the 
head of the unconscious man into 
Emma’s lap. She trembled. 

“If only somebody’d come... 
if only them peasants had come a 
quarter of an hour ago——’”’ 

“What shall we do?’ Emma 
asked, her lips trembling. 

‘Yes, miss, if that there carriage 
only weren’t broken But now 
we've simply got to wait till some 
one comes.” 

He went on talking, but Emma 
was not listening. She regained 
control of her thoughts, and knew 
how to act. 

“How far is it to the nearest 
house ?”’ she asked. 

“Not far, miss. We're almost in 
Franz Josefsland. We'd see the 
houses if it was light. It’s only 
about five minutes away.” 

“Well, you go and get help. 
stay here.” 

“Yes, miss. But I think it’d be 
better if I stayed here with you. It 
won't be long ’fore somebody is sure 
to turn up.” 

“Then it may be too late. We 
need a doctor.” 

The driver looked at the face of 
the motionless man; then he looked 
at Emma, shaking his head. 
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“That you can’t know,’ 
Emma, “nor I either.” 

“Yes, miss... but where’ll I 
find a doctor in Franz Josefsland?” 

“From there some one can go to 
the city, and. a 

“D’ye know what, miss: they’ve 
probably got telephones there, and 
I could call an ambulance.” 

“Yes, that’s the best thing to do. 
But hurry up, for heaven’s sake! 
And bring help and please go now 
this minute. Why, what are you 
doing ?” 

The driver was looking at the 
pale face in Emma’s lap. 

“Ambulance—doctor! It’s too 
late for them to do any good!” 


“Oh, please go now! For Gods 
sake, go!” 
“T'll go all right. Only, don’t 


get scared here in the dark, miss.” 

He hurried off down the street 
and Emma was alone with the in- 
animate body in the dark street. 

It wasn’t possible—that thought 
kept going through her head. Of 
a sudden she seemed to feel some 
one breathing right next to her. 
She leaned over, and looked at the 
white lips. No, there was no breath 
coming from them. The blood on 
the temple and the cheek had dried. 
She looked at the eyes, and trem- 
bled. This was death! There was 
a dead man on her lap! And with 
shaking hands she raised the head 
and placed it on the ground. A 
terrible feeling of abandonment 
came over her. Why had she sent 
the driver away? How foolish of 
her! What should she do here on 
the highroad with a corpse? If any 
one should come along. . . . What 
would she do if any people came 
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along? She looked at the dead man 
again. The light of the lamp seem- 
ed to her kind and friendly, for 
which she ought to be thankful. She 
gazed at it so long that her eyes 
blinked, and everything began to 
dance before her. Suddenly she had 
the sensation of being awakened. 
She jumped up! She couldn’t be 
found here with him! What was 
she waiting for? 

Voices were now audible in the 
distance. 

“Already?” she thought. She lis- 
tened, fearfully. The voices came 
from the direction of the bridge. 
Those could not be the people whom 
the coachman had gone to get. But 
whoever they were, they would cer- 
tainly notice the light—and that 
could not be, for then she would 
be discovered. 

She kicked the lamp over. The 
light was extinguished. Now she 
was in total darkness. Ske did not 
see him any more. The voices came 
nearer. Only the white stone heap 
was visible now. She now began to 
tremble in her whole body. Not to 
be discovered there—that was the 
important thing! She was lost if 
any one found out that she had had 
a liaison . . . But the people passed 
on... . Andnow ... She would 
have to go to the police station, and 
everybody would find it out—and 
her husband—and her child! 

Then she realized that she had 
been standing as if rooted to the 
ground, that she could go away, that 
by staying she would only bring un- 
happiness upon herself. She took a 
step. Soon she was in the middle 
of the street. She looked ahead and 
saw the outlines of the long, gray 


road. There—there was the city. 
She could not see it, but she knew 
the direction. Once more she turn- 
ed around. She could see the horses 
and the carriage; and when she tried 
very hard, she could make out some- 
thing that looked like the outline of 
a human body stretched out on the 
ground. .. . With all her might 
she tore herself away. The ground 
was wet, and the mud had sucked in 
her shoes. She walked faster .. . 
she ran back—into the light, the 
noise and the people! The street 
seemed to run toward her, and she 
held up her skirt in order to keep 
from falling. The wind was at her 
back, and it seemed to be driving her 
ahead. She remembered that she 
was fleeing from living people who 
must now be at the spot, and also 
looking for her. What would they 
think? But no one could possibly 
guess who the woman was with the 
man in the carriage. The driver did 
not know her, and he would never 
be able to recognize her if he saw 
her. It was very wise that she did 
not stay; and it was not wrong of 
her to have left. Franz himself 
would have said that she was in the 
right. 


She hurried toward the city, whose 
lights she saw under the railroad 
bridge at the end of the street. Just 
this one lonely street and then she 
would be safe. She heard a shrill 
whistling in the distance; growing 
shriller, drawing nearer. A wagon 
flew past. Involuntarily she stopped 
and watched it. It-was the ambu- 
lance, and she knew its destination. 
“How quick!” she thought. It was 
like magic. . . . For a moment she 
had the most terrible feeling of 
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shame she had ever experienced. 
She knew that she had been coward- 
ly. But as the whistling grew faint- 
er, a wild joy seized her, and she 
rushed on. People came toward 
her; she was not afraid of them any 
more—the worst was over. The 
noise of the city became more aud- 
ible, and there was more light; al- 
ready she saw the rows of houses on 
the Praterstrasse, and it seemed to 
her as if she were being expected 
there by a crowd of people in which 
she could disappear without leaving 
a trace behind her. As she came 
under a street lamp she was calm 
enough to look at her watch. It 
was ten minutes of nine. It seemed 
to her as if she were entirely for- 
given, as if none of the blame had 
been hers. She was a woman—and 
she had a child and a husband. She 
had done right: it was her duty. 
Had she stayed she would have been 
discovered. And the newspapers! 
She would have been ostracized for- 
ever! ... There was the Teget- 
hoff Monument where many streets 
meet. There were very few people 
abroad, but to her it seemed as if 
the whole life of the city were whirl- 
ing about her. She had time. She 
knew that her husband would not be 
home till nearly ten—she even had 
time to change her clothes! She 
looked at her dress: it was covered 
with mud. What would she tell her 
maid? It went through her head 
that a full account of the accident 
would be in all the morning papers. 
And it would tell of the woman who 
was in the carriage at the time of 
the accident, and then could not be 
found. These thoughts made her 
tremble again—an imprudent thing, 
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and all her cowardice had been for 
nought. But she had her key with 
her; she need not ring the bell. She 
would be quiet and no one would 
hear her. She got hurriedly into a 
carriage. She was about to give the 
coachman her address, when she 
thought that that would be unwise, 
and she gave him the name of the 
first street that came into her head. 
She had but one wish: to be safe at 
home. Nothing else made any dif- 
ference. She was not heartless. Yet 
she was sure that days would come 
when she would doubt, and perhaps 
that doubt would ruin her; but now 
her only desire was to be at home, 
dry-eyed, at the table with her hus- 
band and child. The carriage was 
driving through the inner city. She 
stopped in a side street off the Ring, 
got out of the carriage, hurried 
round the corner, got into another 
carriage, and gave her right address 
to the driver. She was incapable of 
even thinking any more. She closed 
her eyes, and the carriage began to 
shake. She was afraid of being 
thrown out as before, and screamed. 
Then the carriage came to a stop in 
front of her home. She hurriedly 
got out, and quickly, with soft steps, 
passed the porter’s window so that 
she would not be noticed. She ran 
up the stairs, softly opened the door 
. . . through the hall into her bed- 
room—it was done! She turned on 
the light, tore off her clothes and hid 
them in a closet. They would dry 
overnight — tomorrow she would 
brush them herself. Then she wash- 
ed her hands and face, and put on 
a dressing gown. 

Then the doorbell rang.’ She 
heard the maid going to the door. 
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She heard her husband’s voice, and 
she heard his cane rattle in the um- 
brella jar. She felt that she must 
be strong or all would have been in 
vain. She hurried into the dining- 
room so that she entered at the 
same moment that her husband did. 

“You're at home already?” he 
asked. 

_ “Surely,” she answered. 
been here quite a while.” 

“The maid didn’t see you come 
in.’ She smiled without trying. But 
it tired her to smile. He kissed her 
on the brow. 

Their little boy was already at the 
table. He had had to wait long and 
had fallen asleep. His book was on 
the plate, and his face rested on the 
open book. She sat down next to 
him, her husband opposite. He 
picked up a newspaper and glanced 
through it, then put it down and 
said: 

“The others are still at the meet- 
ing, discussing things.” 

“What?” she asked. 

And he started to tell her of the 
meeting. Emma pretended that she 
was listening, and kept nodding her 
head. 

But she heard nothing; she did 
not know what he was speaking 
about. She felt as one who had 
wonderfully escaped from some ter- 
rible danger. As her husband talk- 
ed, she moved her chair nearer to 
her son, and pressed his head against 
her breast. A feeling of great 
weariness crept over her. She could 
not control herself; she felt that 
sleep was overpowering her, and she 
closed her eyes. 

Suddenly a thought flashed 
through her mind that had not oc- 
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curred to her since she picked her- 
self up ont of the ditch. If he were 
not dead after all! If he should 
say to the doctors, ‘“There was a wo- 
man with me, and she must have 
been thrown out also.” What then? 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
professor earnestly, as he looked up. 

“Why . . . why—the matter!” 

“Yes, what is the matter with 
you?” 

“Nothing!” She pressed her boy 
close to her breast. 

The professor looked at her for 
a long while, silently. 

“Do you know that you began to 
doze, and suddenly cried out?” 

nae Bley! 

“Yes, as if you had had a bad 
dream. Were you dreaming?” 

“i reallydon (know. a0: ..) 

She saw her image in the mirror, 
smiling horribly. Her face was all 
drawn. She knew that it was her- 
self, but she shrank away from it. 
Her face had become fixed and she 
could not move her mouth. She 
tried to cry out. Then she felt two 
hands on her shoulders, and she no- 
ticed that the face of her husband 
had come between her and the mir- 
ror; his eyes, questioning, threaten- 
ing, sank into hers. She knew that 
if she did not stand this last test, 
all was lost. She felt that she was 
regaining her strength; she had en- 
tire control of herself, and she knew 
that she must make use of this valu- 
able moment. She took her hus- 
band’s arms from her shoulders, 
drew him toward her, and gazed at 
him, gaily and tenderly. 

As she felt her husband’s lips on 
her brow she thought: “Surely... 
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a bad dream. He must be dead. . . 
and the dead are silent.” 

“Why did you say that?” she sud- 
denly heard her husband ask. 

“What did I say?” And it seem- 
ed to her as if she had told the whole 
story aloud, and once more she 
asked, as she faltered under his 
stern gaze: 

‘What did I say?” 

““The dead are silent,’”’ he re- 
peated, very slowly. 

Yes" oc. "she Said: ) 1 eS tns 
But she read in his eyes that she 
could not hide anything more from 
him. 
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They gazed at each other for a 
long time. 

“Put the boy to bed,” he said to 
her. “I think you have something 
more to tell me.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

She knew that in a few minutes 
she was going to tell this man, whom 
she had deceived for years, the 
whole truth. 

And, as she slowly went out 
through the door with her son and 
felt her husband’s eyes upon her, a 
feeling of quiet stole over her, as if 
everything was going to be put to 
rights again. . . 


A SONNET 
(Anonymous. From Choyce Drollery. 1656) 


What ill luck had I, silly Maid that I am, 
To be tied to a lasting vow; 

Or ere to be laid by the side of a man, 
That wooed, and cannot tell how; 

Down diddle down, down diddle me. 

Oh that I had a Clown that he might down diddle me, 
With a courage to take mine down. 


What punishment is that man worthy to have, 
That thus will presume to wed, 

He deserves to be laid alive in his grave, 
That wooed and cannot in bed; 

Down diddle down, down diddle me. 

Oh that I had a Lad that he might down diddle me 
For I fear I shall run mad. 


THE DREAM OF DEATH 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


CHARACTERS: 


A Girl 

A Young Man (her lover) 
A Strange-Looking Man 
A Middle-Aged Man 


SCENE.—A wood near Worth- 
ing in August. A road curves from 
the right front corner of the stage 
up hill to the left back corner. On 
the right and left are bushes, and 
by the back middle a fallen tree 
trunk; the ground slopes away to a 
little dip, full of dead leaves heaped. 
Within the bend the curve of the 
road makes, the ground is covered 
with mossy grass, which is leaf- 
sprinkled. The rise of the curtain 
discovers a young man and a girl, 
seated on the tree trunk, and along 
the road passes a strange-looking 
man wheeling a bicycle. He stares 
at them as though they were not 
there. Something eerie affects the 
lovers in his appearance. They cast 
furtive glances behind them. They 
speak in hushed voices. 


HE Girt: Why did that 
strange-looking man come 

back? Why did he stare at us? 
THE Younc Man: I don’t know. 
THE Girt: I’m glad he’s gone. 
(There is a silence. The Girl takes 
the Young Man’s hand.) It’s won- 
derful to sit here alone with you 
. to see the sunlight on the trees, 
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to hear the wind whispering among 
the leaves, to breathe the freshness 
of the old earth. 

THE YouNG Man: You make 
me understand the beauty of life. 
Listen to the gentle noises of the 
wood. And look! You can feel the 
hush of space over the great hills. 

THE GIRL: Here the air is sweet 
(breathes deeply; there is another 
pause). 

Tue YounGc Man: That strange 
man... (he stops, brooding). 

THE Girt: Well, dear, what of 
him? 

THE Younc MAN: His eyes 
were frightened. He seemed haunt- 
ed by some fear. 

THE GIRL: He frightened me. 

THE Younc Man: He fixed his 
eyes on us with a stare of terror. 

THE GIRL: But why? Why ever 
should he? 

THE YouNG Man: Perhaps he’d 
sat here with a girl he loved, and 
perhaps the girls died, or their love 
died. And the sight of us hurt him 
more than the memory of the place 
could have done. 

THE GIRL: He frightened me. 
I’m glad he’s gone. 

THE Younc Man: When we 
have gone, he may come back, poor 
fellow! 

THE GIRL: Then do let’s go at 
once! 

THE YouNG Man: Oh! It was 
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only my fancy, dear. It’s so beauti- 
ful here. Let’s stay a little longer. 
Feel safe with me, dear. 

THE GIRL: I do. 

THE YounGc Man: Pet! 

The Strange-Looking Man comes 
quietly back along the road and stops 
behind them. He stares through and 
past the lovers, like a man in a 
dream. The Girl sees him immedi- 
ately. He is rather like Kipps might 
have been at 26. 

THE GIRL (whispers): Look! 
There he is. (They are both obliged 
to look round; and the Strange Man 
smiles mirthlessly and vacantly). 
Let’s go away! Oh, do let’s go 
away! I’m frightened. 

THe Younc Man: All right. 
(They get up; and the Young Man 
pulls out his watch and says man- 
fully, that is to say, as unconcerned- 
ly as possible.) We've got a good 
hour’s walk before us; we’d better 
perhaps move on a bit now, so as not 
to have to hurry. 

THE GIRL: He’s going to speak 
to us. I don’t want him to speak to 
us. (And, true enough, as they 
inake towards the road, the Strange 
Man moves along, so that unless 
they obviously hurry to avoid him, 
they must meet him.) 

THe Younc Man: (taking the 
Girls arm): It’s really all right, 
dear. (His back is to the Strange 
Man; they walk to the road; the 
Strange Man sets his bicycle on the 
ground.) 

THE STRANGE MAN (in a very 
meek and courteous voice, which, 
belying the tenseness of his expres- 
sion, gives an odd, creepy effect): 
Excuse me, but could yer tell me the 
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time o’ day, sir? (He smiles the 
same vacant, mirthless smile.) 

Tue YounG MAN (pulls out his 
watch and says very firmly): Cer- 
tainly; it’s exactly a quarter to four. 

Tue STRANGE Man: Reely now. 
A quarter on four, you say. That’s 
odd, that is most extraordinary odd. 

(The Girl pulls the Young Man's 
arm, but as the Strange Man moves 
alittle nearer, the Young Man stays, 
not wishing to be too abrupt in his 
going.) 

THE STRANGE MAN (he speaks 
with great earnestness and greater 
mysteriousness): The young lady’s 
ina hurry Icansee. I wouldn’t wish 
to detain you, mind; that’s not my 
way at all to push meself forrard, 
but if the young lady weren’t in a 
hurry, I'd ’ave liked a word or two 
with yer about... 

Tue Younc Man: Well—about 
what? 

THE STRANGE Man: Dreams. 
Dreams can be extraordinary odd 
things, dreams can, can’t they now? 

Tue Younc Man: Yes. Very. 
But as we’ve a long way. (He 
turns away.) 

THE STRANGE MAN (with in- 
creasing earnestness): Stop! One 
moment! Afore you go. (He leans 
forward.) As one man to another, 
do you believe, as one might say, in 
the real and absolute truth of 
dreams? 

THe Younc Man (finally): 
Why, yes, certainly I do. 

THE GIRL (pulling his arm): 
Come. Please, come. 

THe Younc Man ‘(going): 
Good day to you! i 

THE GirL: Please, come; please, 
come! 
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(They go of. The Strange Man 
takes no notice of the salutation. He 
stands gazing at the dip in the 
ground where the leaves have gath- 
ered thickly; he mutters.) 

THE STRANGE MAN: That’s a 
comfort. (He gives a sigh of relief.) 
That’s almost like a weight off my 
mind. The young gent says dreams 
are true. What’s wrong with that 
anyway. It’s only a dream, that’s 
what it is, only an awful dream. 
(His eyes gradually turn, as though 
forced by some unseen power, in the 
same direction as before. He stares. 
Then one foot after another, stealth- 
iynve advances.) $But aig ox < 
Bowid make 4....sure..'77._( He 
speaks and moves like a man in a 
trance; then he starts and stops; in 
a louder voice.) Why make sure? 
A dream’s a dream, damn my soul, 
what else can it be? (Jn a cunning 
whisper.) There might be adders 
among them horrid dead _ leaves. 
(He advances again; stops and leans 
right forward, peering. He trem- 
bles.) Katie? (He listens.) Katie? 
(He listens and shudders and turns 
away.) She ain’t among them dead 
leaves. 

(There is a silence, during which 
a Middle-Aged Man appears right 
at the back of the stage; he comes 
more and more into view until reach- 
ing the road he is entirely visible. 
He looks about him. The Strange 
Man has heard his approach, takes 
out a large bandanna handkerchief, 
with which he wipes his face, and 
walks towards his bicycle.) 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: Could 
you tell me which is the way to 
Worthing? 

THE STRANGE Man: Worthing? 


THe Mippie-Acep Man: Yes. 
(He putls out a pipe and begins to 
pack it. He likes to think he is a 
typical Englishman.) Come across 
country and I’m blessed if I haven’t 
lost my bearings. 

THe STRANGE MAN: That’s the 
best way. (Points L.) 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: About 
how far is it? 

THE STRANGE MAN: Best part 
of eight mile. Must be. It took us 
more than two hours walking steady. 

Tue MippLe-AcGep MAN: With 
a girl, [ll bet; but it can’t be as far 
as that surely alone? 

THE STRANGE MAN (coming to- 
wards him): I was with a girl. At 
least... I dreamed I was... 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: Ah! 
Lucky man! Got a match? 

THE STRANGE Man: I think so. 
(He feels in his pockets; his hands 
are shaking. ) 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: Your 
hands are a bit shaky. Been sleeping 
badly? This airll soon set you to 
rights. It’s a regular tonic. (Goes 
to tree trunk; sits on it.) 

THE STRANGE MAN: I’ve got no 
matches, nor pipe neither, nor 
pouch. I ain’t even put on my 
watch and chain. Yes, I remember, 
I just rushed out. Ain’t got a six- 
pence. Silly not to take a little mon- 
ey with yer wherever you may be 
going. 

THE Mrppre-Acep MAN (re- 
pockets his pipe; stops to tighten the 
laces of his boots); Oh! When 
you're on a holiday... 

THE STRANGE MAN (coming 
nearer): I live here. 

THE Mippie-Acep MAN (of- 
hand): Really? 
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Tue STRANGE Man: Yes. I’m 
at the chemist’s shop—the one in 
High Street, nearest the Front. I 
look after the photography part of 
it. We do a very tidy little business 
in the summer months. (Pause.) 
Lovely spot, this, ain’t it? 

THe Mippre-Acep Man: Beau- 
tiful. 

THE STRANGE Man: Don't look 
as if a murder could have been done 
*ere, now do it? 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man (looks 
round interested): Why, has one? 

THE STRANGE Man: No, no. 
Of course not. But I dreamed... 
in this exact spot. 
so shook me up, made me hands so 
shaky, as you noticed—more so, too, 
because (very slowly) when I was a 
kiddie—about six year old, my fa- 
ther — tried —to—kill—my—moth- 
er, and he did kill hisself. 

THe Mippre-Acep Man: What 
a frightful thing to happen! 

THE STRANGE MAN: Enough to 
make any man liable to bad dreams, 
eh? And horrible thoughts ? 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: But a 
healthy young man shouldn’t dream; 
it’s generally a sign you’re run down 
and want a holiday. 

THE STRANGE Man: That’s 
what uncle says. And you see I’m 
at it at seven sharp every morning, 
and what with developin’ and one 
thing and another I keep at it pretty 
steady till eleven at night as often 
as not. But uncle’s been sending me 
out lately, on errands, like to-day. 
To-day I’m biking out to take some 
Cyanide of Potassium to a young 
gent who’s stopping at the Warren 
Inn—down below. And, of course 
(mysteriously), I was obliged to 
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come here—to the place of me 
dream—to see it in daylight, like. 

Tue Mippie-AceD Man: Yes. 
I see. You want all the fresh air 
you can get. 

Tue STRANGE MAN: It’s a great 
<omfort bein’ able to talk with you. 
It makes me more and more certain 
that it was a dream. (He is nerv- 
ous and fumbling in his pockets, 
touches packet and takes it out of his 
pocket; meditatively) Cyanide of 
Potassium — dangerous stuff you 
know to be about, if anyone wanted 
to kill anyone. 

THe Muppie-Acep Man: You 
must fight against these morbid fan- 
cies. What was this dream? Did 
you dream someone murdered you 
here or what? 

THE STRANGE MAN: No. Not 
that, not that. (With dreadful earn- 
estness) | [—killed—someone. I 
don’t look like a murderer, do I 
now ? 

THe Mippie-Acep MAN (heart- 
ily): No, vou don’t. Tell me your 
dream. 

THE STRANGE MAN: Oh, no. 
It’s too horrible. 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: Pooh! 
It'd help to get it off your mind. 
Come on. 

THE STRANGE Man: Oh, no. I 
couldn’t. Supposing it wasn’t a 
dream. 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man: Non- 
sense, man. 

THE STRANGE Man: I think I 
should like to. You're so friendly 
to a chap. It might make me feel 
better, mightn’t it? 

THe Mippre-Acep Man: 
certain it would. 

THE STRANGE MAN (with great 


I'm 
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hesitancy at first): Well, I came 
here in my dream, biking with Katie. 
She’s my friend. I fancied her; and 
I thought she fancied me . . . she 
really did fancy me until .. . You 
couldn’t blame a girl for chucking a 
chap like me . . . but made it up— 
anyhow she said she’d come one 
more bike ride with me. A few 
hours with a girl you fancy is better 
than none, isn’t it? Well, I dreamed 
she got friendlier and friendlier to 
me, kinder than she’d almost ever 
been to me. And we got off—there 
—look; and leant our bikes together 
there—know that dodge? 

THE Mippie-Acep Man: Yes. 
Ido. Go on. 

THE STRANGE MAN: And then 
we came and sat down here—look— 
just above them dead leaves. I saw 
she was kind to me because she pitied 
me, avin’ no friends and being what 
I am to look at. (He acts the whole 
of the following with gestures as he 
speaks.) And I was sitting up and 
she was lyin’ down with her hands 
behind her head, so, and I was look- 
ing into her pretty face and the lips 
I mightn’t kiss and I saw quite dis- 
tinct she was thinking of another fel- 
ler—distinct as if I’d seen his picture 
in her eyes. 

THe Mippie-AcGep Man: How 
much of this is true? 

THE STRANGE Man: It’s all true, 
exact as I dreamed it. 

Tue Mrnpie-Acep Man: I 
mean true—not ina dream. Do you 
know such a girl? 

THE STRANGE Man: That’s just 
the horrible thing about it. It’s a 
dream about real people and real 
thoughts—all this is as far as I’ve 
gone. But listen to what’s coming. 


It’s that that can’t be real. She was 
wearing some sort of a chain round 
her neck, silver it was and it wasn’t 
thin. And I took hold of it, sudden, 
like this (takes hold of his own col- 
lar). “Don’t do that,” she said. 
But I didn’t leave go. (Angrily) 
That’s the first impossible thing. 
The idea of me puttin’ me ’and on 
*er chain (laughs shrilly), me that 
shivered all over if me fingers so 
much as touched her’n when I took 
her bike from ’er. Oh my God! 
(Rocks himself to and fro in 
agony.) 

THe MIppLE-AGED Man: Don’t 
take on like that, man. No one can 
control their dreams, you know. 

THE STRANGE MAN (sits bolt 
upright): She put her hand on my 
arm. ‘‘How dare you,” she said, 
angry, “let go.” I didn’t let go. I 
leaned over ’er, and saw that feller 
in ’er eyes. I gripped the chain, 
tighter. ‘You're hurting me,” she 
cried, and struggled to get up. I 
didn’t let her get up. I pushed her 
down, and began to twist the chain. 
She couldn’t scream, only her lips 
moved, lips I saw that other feller 
kissing. I twisted the chain and 
twisted it—my knuckles bit into her 
throat. Her face grew black, her 
eyes bulged—her eyes stared at me 
—stared at me. (Then with fright- 
ful calmness.) ‘That’s how I killed 
her—in my dream. Then I covered 
her with the grey rainproof cloak she 
was lyin’ on, and I found big stones 
to keep the wind from blowin’ away 
the cloak, and heaped the dead 
leaves over it and went away. 

THe Mippre-Acep Man: Then 
you woke up, I suppose. 

THE STRANGE MAN (in a kind 
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of trance): No. I looked at my 
watch and it was a quarter to four. 
Sometimes it doesn’t seem like a 
dream. 

THe Mippre-Acep Man: Non- 
sense. In reality you walked here 
with her. You told meso. In your 
dream you bicycled. 

Tue STRANGE Man: I’m not so 
sure about that. (Waking up; with 
gathering passion) But it must have 
been a dream. Why should I want 
to kill me only friend? She was kind 
to me, she was. And I never really 
expected she could fancy me. What 
girl could fancy a thing like me? 
And the chain would have broken, 
wouldn’t it? And to cover her over 
like that so calmly! 

THe Mippie-Acep Man: Of 
course, of course. (Rises.) But we 
can easily prove it, you know. 

THE STRANGE Man: How? 

THe MippLe-Acep Man: Why, 
my dear fellow, nothing could be 
simpler. By kicking through the 
heap of dead leaves. 

THE STRANGE MAN (slyly): Oh 
no, we mustn’t do that. 

THe Mippie-Acep Mawn: It'd 
settle it once and for all; and it’d 
help you to forget about the whole 
horrible business. 

THE StTrance Man: Oh no! 
Anything but that. 

Tue Mippie-AGEp Man: What 
a chap youare! You stop here then 
and I'll go. You mustn’t let a dream 
like that prey upon your mind. 

THE STRANGE Man: Oh, no, no, 
no. (Clutches his arm.) Anything 
but that. . 

Tue Mippre-AcGep Man: Why 
ever not? 

THE STRANGE Man: It’s treat- 


ing the dream as if it were real. And 
we know it’s only a dream. You see, 
for one thing, so many people come 
into these woods, and a dog, you 
see, would have scratched away the 
leaves and found her at once, if she’d 
been there. Or foxes. They say 
there are foxes in these woods. 
Don’t foxes eat dead people? 

Tue Mippre-Acep Man: Ugh! 
Your mind is thoroughly morbid. I 
must insist on your making an effort 
of will to overcome these silly fears, 
(He takes his arm like a father.) 

THE STRANGE MAN: Dogs and 
foxes snufiling round her! Better 
them than that other feller who 
might kiss her lips. 

Tue Mippre-AGep Man (with 
suspicion): You are a queer devil. 

THE STRANGE MAN (iimidly, in 
the meek way in which he first spoke 
to the Young Man) : That’s the way 
to Worthing. I’ve my bike ... just 
over there. (Jrresolute; retreating) 
Or I'd . . .Good day to you, sir. 
Aren't you going to start . . . 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man (look- 
ing hard at him, with meaning in his 
voice): Not just yet, my young 
friend. 

THE STRANGE Man (more nerv- 
ously still):... it’s ...a good eight 
mile. 

Tue Mippie-Acep Man (rising 
slowly, as if he were going to spring 
on the Strange Man): 1 believe 
there’s something shady in... 

THE STRANGE MAN (screams) : 
Hi! Stop! (For the Young Man 
has come into view once more, hur- 
rying straight towards the dip where 
the leaves have gathered; the Strange 
Man runs down to him.) 
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THE YOUNG MAN: What do you 
mean? (Advances). 

THE STRANGE MAN (ina frenzy, 
trying to detain him) : There are ad- 
ders among them dead leaves. 

Tue Younc Man: Nonsense, 
I’ve dropped my cigarette case. I 
must find it. 

THE STRANGE MAN (shrieking) : 
Stop, I say. Not that way. 

Tue Younc Man: Rot. (Pushes 
him on one side.) What are you 
playing at? (He goes in among the 
leaves, stumbles, screams in terror.) 

THE STRANGE MAN: What did 
I say? (Hopping about and gig- 
gling.) 

(As the Young Man rises he jerks 
away a grey cloak, discovering the 
dead body of a woman, whose face 
is not visible. All three stare in blind 
horror. The Young Man staggers 
back, and retches violently. He goes 
towards the Middle-A ged Man, who 
comes towards him, while the 
Strange Man creeps towards the 
body.) 

THE STRANGE Man: There’s my 
pretty with her face black as I seed 
it in my dream. But it weren’t no 
dream. I’ve gone and killed yer. 
And you’ve been lyin’ on the cold 
ground alone all through the black 
night. (He croons over the body, 
stroking a hand.) 

THe Mippie-Acep MAN (in a 
quiet undertone): What are we to 
do? 

THE Younc Man: I can’t stop. 
There’s a girl friend of mine wait- 
ing. She mustn’t know 

Mippie-Acep Man: 
think he killed her? 

Tue YounG Man: I don’t know. 


Do you 


Tue Mippie-AcEp MAN: Ought 
we to take him into custody? 

Tue Younc Man: I can't do 
anything. She mustn’t know of this. 
It isn’t a sight for a girl. 

THE STRANGE MAN (crooning) : 
My pretty... all the black night... 
alone on the cold ground. 

Tue Mippre-Acep Man: Give 
me your card. He’s without money. 
So he’s as safe here as if he were 
already in a police cell. Do you 
think he killed her? 

THE STRANGE MAN: My pretty, 
where’s your life gorn to? Your 
face is black and ugly. You’ve gorn 
right away from me for ever... 
But I (he feels in his pocket eager- 
ly). 

THe Younc Man: He might 
have dreamed he did, after the shock 
of finding her body here. 

Tue Mippie-AGep Man: Thank 
God it’s not for us to decide. That’s 
the business of the law. Poor devil, 
oh! poor devil. (He looks at the 
Strange Man, and sees him tearing 
paper off the small parcel; sudden- 
ly.) You go now, back to your 
friend. (Picks up cigarette case, a 
brown leather one, and hands it to 
him.) Here take your cigarette 
case. I’m afraid you'll be needed as 
a witness. I’ll lodge information 
with the police. 

(The Young Man runs off. The 
Middle-A ged Man stands looking at 
the Strange Man who is tippling 
white stuff from the parcel into his 
hand.) 

THe STRANGE Man: But I can 
come away after yer, my pretty, to 
keep yer company. (And crams the 
poison into his mouth. He screams.) 
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I can’t swaller, I can’t swaller. It’s (The Strange Man Grinks. He 

burning me. (He writhes.) falls back clutching his throat.) 
Tue Mippre-Acep Man (comes Tue Mippre-Acep Man (has 


hurriedly forward unscrewing flask; turned away): Poor little wretch, 
he pours out something): Here, poor little wretch. It’s the best thing 
man, drink this water. he could do. The law’s so slow. 


FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


ULTIMATUM 


Who beauty loveth and created hath 

With the same breath which bade us fear Thy wrath, 
Lover and Lord, we pray Thee to remove 

Either restraint or beauty from our path. 


COUNTRY MATTERS 


Poverty makes us strangers in our home, 
But money gives us country when we roam. 


ANTICIPATION 


My white untiring wing 
Fans scented air 

For a young thing, 

To make his sighs 
Surmise 

Of Paradise, 

Before he’s there. 


PROPHECY 


All men shall rise on Resurrection Day 
Up to the sky, 

Or when the pearl-and almond you display, 
Sweet, of your thigh. 


E. Powys MATHER. 


AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 


By IVAN BUNIN 


October 7th, 19... 
N this picture postcard with a 
grand and gloomy view of the 
shores of the Atlantic by moonlight, 
I hasten to write my warm thanks to 
you for your last book. This place 
—my adopted country—is the fur- 
thest point on the west coast of 
Great Britain, so you see from how 
very far one of your unknown 
friends sends you greetings. Be hap- 
py and God keep you. 


October 8th. 


Here is another view of the des- 
olate country where I am destined 
to live for the rest of my life. 

Yesterday in a terrible downpour 
of rain—it is always raining here— 
I went to the town on business; I 
happened to buy your book and was 
reading it all the way back to the 
house where we have been living for 
the past year on account of my 
health. It was almost dark with 
the rain and the clouds, the colour 
of the flowers and the trees in the 
garden was unusually bright, the 
empty train rushed along throwing 
out violent sparks and I read on 
and on feeling almost painfully hap- 
py, I do not know why. 

Good-bye, thank you again. There 
is something else I want to tell you, 
but what? I do not know, I cannot 
define it. 


October 19th. 


I cannot resist writing to you 
again. I expect you receive too 
many letters of this sort. But then 
they are the response of those very 
minds for whom you produce your 
work—so why shouldn’t I write? 
You were the first to communicate 
with me by publishing your book, 
for everyone—and therefore for me 
—to read. 

To-day, too, it has been raining 
ever since the morning; our garden 
is almost unnaturally green and it is 
half dark in my room; I have had a 
fire all day. There is much I would 
like to tell you, but you know better 
than anyone how difficult, almost im- 
possible, it is to express oneself! I 
am still under the impression of 
something insoluble, incomprehen- 
sible, but beautiful which I owe to 
you—tell me, what is this feeling? 
What is it people experience when 
they surrender themselves to the in- 
fluence of art? Is it the fascination 
of human skill and power? Is it the 
longing for personal happiness—a 
longing that is never extinguished 
in us and becomes particularly in- 
tense when something affects our 
senses—music, poetry, visual image, 
a scent? Or is it the joy of recog- 
nizing the divine beauty of the hvu- 
man soul, revealed to us by a few 
such as you, who remind one that 
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this divine beauty does, after all, 
exist? It often happens to me to 
read something—even something 
horrible—and suddenly to say to my- 
self, ‘Oh, how beautiful it is!” 
What does this mean? Perhaps it 
means that life is beautiful, in spite 
of all. 

Good-bye, I will soon write to you 
again. I do not think there is any- 
thing improper in this, writing to 
authors is quite a recognized thing, 
isn’t it? Besides, you need not read 
my letters . . . though, of course, I 
should be grieved if you did not. 


At night. 


Forgive me, perhaps it doesn’t 
sound nice to say it, but I cannot 
help telling you: I am no longer 
young, I have a daughter of fifteen 
who looks quite grown up, but there 
was a time when I was not bad look- 
ing, I have not changed very much 
since then. ... I do not want you 
to imagine me different from what 
I am. 


October 11th. 


I wrote to you because I wanted 
to share with you the emotion which 
your talent caused me. It has the 
effect of melancholy and noble music. 
Why does one want to share things ? 
I do not know, and you don’t know 
either, but we both know quite well 
that this need of the human heart is 
ineradicable, that there is no life 
apart from it and that there is a 
great mystery in this. You, too, you 
know, write solely because of this 
craving, and indeed you give your- 
self up to it completely. 

I have always read a great deal 
and kept diaries like all who are dis- 
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satisfied with life; I had read some 
of your things, too, but only a few, 
though, of course, your name was 
familiar to me. And then came this 
new book of yours. . . . How strange 
itis! A hand far away writes some- 
thing, a mind shows the tiniest 
glimpse of its hidden life—for what 
can words express, even your words! 
—and suddenly space and time and 
difference in destinies seem to vanish 
and your thoughts and feelings be- 
come mine, become common to us. 
Truly there is only one single soul in 
the world. Don’t you understand 
then my impulse to write to you, to 
express something, to share some- 
thing with you, to complain? Are 
not your books exactly the same 
thing as my letters to you? You, 
too, say things to someone, you send 
your lines to some unknown friend 
out there in the distance. You, too, 
complain for the most part, you 
know, for complaining, or in other 
words, asking for sympathy is the 
most essential characteristic of man. 
How much of it there is in songs, in 
prayers, in poems, in declarations of 
love! 

Perhaps you will answer me, if 
only with two words? Do! 


October 13th. 

I am writing to you again in my 
bedroom at night. An absurd de- 
sire torments me to tell you some- 
thing that it is so easy to call naive 
and that cannot in any case be ex- 
pressed adequately. It really comes 
to very little—only that I feel very 
sad, very sorry for myself, and yet 
that I am happy in this sadness and 
in being sorry for myself. Iam sad 
to think that I am in a foreign land, 
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at the furthest edge of Western Eu- 
rope, at a strange house in the midst 
of the autumn darkness and the sea 
mist that stretches right out to 
America. I am sad to be alone not 
only in this cosy and charming room 
but in the whole world. And the 
saddest thing of all is that you, 
whom I have invented and from 
whom I already expect something, 
are so infinitely far from me and so 
unknown and alien to me in spite of 
anything I may say—and are so 
right to keep aloof.... 

In reality everything in the world 
is beautiful—even this lampshade 
and the golden glow of the lamp, 
and the glistening white linen on my 
bed, and my dressing gown, and my 
foet in the slipper and my thin hand 
below the wide sleeve. And one 
feels infinitely sorry: what is the 
good of it all? All will pass, all is 
passing and all is in vain—yjust as 
my everlasting expectation of some- 
thing which takes with me the place 
of life. 

Write to me, I beg you. Just two 
or three words, simply so that I 
might know that you hear me. For- 
give my insistence. 


October 15th. 


This is our town, our cathedral. 
The deserted rocky beach—the view 
on the first postcard I sent you— 
lies further north. The town and 
the cathedral are black and gloomy. 
Granite, slate, asphalt and rain, 
Fain. si. 

Yes, write to me briefly, I quite 
understand that you can have noth- 
ing but two or three words to say 
to me and believe me, I will not 
mind in the least. But do write! 


October 21st. 
Alas, there is no letter from you. 
And it is already a fortnight since 
I first wrote to you. 


But perhaps the publisher has not 
yet forwarded my letters to you? 
Perhaps you are taken up with ur- 
gent work, with social engagements ? 
It would be a great pity, but it is 
better to believe this than to think 
that you have simply taken no notice 
of my entreaties. It wounds me to 
think this. You will say I have no 
claim on your attention and that, 
therefore, there can be no question 
of my being wounded. But is it true 
that I have no claim on you? Per- 
haps I have, since I have a certain 
feeling for you? Has there ever 
existed a Romeo who did not claim 
reciprocity, even if he had not the 
slightest ground for it, or an Othello 
who had not a right to be jealous? 
They both say “If I love you, how 
can you not love me, how can you be 
false to me?” This is not a mere 
desire for love, it is much deeper 
and more complex. If I love some- 
one or something, it is already mine, 
it isin me... I cannot explain it to 
you clearly, I only know that this is 
what people have always felt, and it 
seems to me that there is something 
very profound in it. Everything in 
the world is wonderful and incom- 
prehensible. .. . 

But be that as it may, still there is 
no answer from you and I am writ- 
ing to you again. I invented all of 
a sudden that you are in some way 
near to me—though, again, is it a 
mere invention on my part? I came 
to believe my own fancy and began 
writing to you persistently and I al- 
ready know that the longer I go on 
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with it the more necessary it will be 
to me, because some bond will be 
growing up between you and me. I 
do not picture you to myself, I do 
not see your physical form at all. 
To whom do I write then? To my- 
self? But it does not matter I, too, 
am you. 
And yet—do answer me! 


October 22nd. 

It is a lovely day to-day. I feel 
lighthearted, the windows are open 
and the warm air and the sunshine 
make one think of Spring. This is 
a queer country! In the summer it 
is wet and cold, in winter and au- 
tumn—wet and warm, but now and 
again there are such lovely days 
that one wonders whether it is winter 
or Italian Spring. Oh, Italy, Italy, 
and myself at eighteen, my hopes, 
my happy trustfulness, my expecta- 
tions on the threshold of life which 
lay all before me, bathed in a sunny 
haze like the hills, the valleys and 
the flowering orchards round the 
Vesuvius! Forgive me, I know that 
all this is anything but new, but what 
do I care? 


At night. 

Perhaps you have not written to 
me because I am too abstract for 
you? Then here are a few more de- 
tails about me. I have been married 
for sixteen years. My husband is 
French, I met him one winter in the 
French Riviera, we were married in 
Rome and, after a wedding trip 
through Italy, settled here for good. 
I have three children, a boy and two 
girls. Do I love them? Yes, but 
not like most mothers whose whole 
life is in their children and their 
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home. While my children were little 
I looked after them and shared all 
their games and occupations, but 
now they no longer need me, and I 
have a great deal of leisure, which I 
spend in reading. My own people 
are far away, our lives have lain 
apart, and we have so little in com- 
mon that we seldom write to each 
other. Because of my husband’s po- 
sition I have to go out a great deal, 
to pay calls and receive people, to go 
to dances and dinner parties. But I 
have no intimate friends. I am dif- 
ferent from the women here, and I 
do not believe in friendship between 
men and women. 

But enough about me. If-you an- 
swer this letter, say something about 
yourself. What are you like? Where 
do you live? Do you like Shake- 
speare or Shelley, Goethe or Dante, 
Balzac or Flaubert? Are you fond 
of music, and of what kind of music? 
Are you married? Are you bound by 
an old tie of which you are weary, 
or are you just betrothed and still 
at that tender and beautiful stage 
when everything is new and joyous, 
when as yet there are no tormenting 
memories that deceive one into be- 
lieving in a happiness that one miss- 
ed and passed by? 

Write to me if you can. 


November Ist. 

There is no letter from you. 
What agony! Such agony that some- 
times I curse the day and the hour 
in which I ventured to write to you. 

And the worst of it is that there is 
no way out. I may assure myself as 
much as I like that there will be no 
letter, that I have nothing to expect 
and yet go on expecting it: for how 
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can I be sure that it will really not 
come? Oh, if only I knew for cer- 
tain that you will not write! Even 
that would make me happy. But no, 
no, hope is better! I hope, I wait! 


November 3rd. 

There is no letter, and my misery 
continues, though really it is only the 
morning hours that are bad. I dress 
very slowly with unnatural compo- 
sure, my hands cold with secret anx- 
iety; I come down to breakfast and 
give a music lesson to my daughter, 
who practices with such diligence, 
sitting at the piano charmingly 
straight, as only girls of fifteen can 
do. At midday the post comes at 
last, I rush fo it, find nothing—and 
grow almost calm till the following 
morning. 

This is a lovely day again. The 
autumn sun is shining brightly and 
softly. Many trees in the garden 
are bare and black, the autumn flow- 
ers are in blossom, and unutterably 
beautiful is the fine blue haze in the 
valley beyond, seen through the 
branches of the trees. And there is 
gratitude in my heart, I do not know 
to whom and what for. What for, 
indeed? I have nothing, and noth- 
ing to look forward to... . And yet, 
is it true that I have nothing, once 
there is this heart-melting feeling of 
gratitude? 

I am grateful to you, too, for hav- 
ing given me the chance to invent 
you. You will never know me, you 
will never meet me, but in this, too, 
there is much melancholy charm. 
And perhaps it is a good thing that 
you do not write to me, that you 
haven’t written me a single word, 
and that I do not visualize you at all. 
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Could I have written to you and felt 
about ygu as I do now if I had 
known you or had a letter from you? 
You would then certainly have been 
different, certainly have been a little 
worse, and I would not have felt so 
free in writing to you. 

It is growing cool, but I do not 
shut my window, I keep gazing at 
the blue mist over the hills and val- 
leys beyond the garden. And that 
blue is painfully beautiful—painfully 
because one feels that one ought to 
do something with it—but what? I 
do not know. We know nothing! 


November Sth. 


This is like a diary, and yet it is 
not one, for I have a reader now, if 
only an imaginary one. 


What is it that impels you to 
write? A desire to tell a story or to 
express yourself, even indirectly? 
The second, of course. Nine-tenths 
of writers, evenof the most renowned 
ones, are merely story-tellers and 
have really nothing in common with 
that which deserves the name of art. 
And what is art? Prayer, music, the 
song of the human soul... . Ah, if 
only I could leave behind me a few 
lines just to say that I, too, have 
lived, loved, rejoiced, that in my life, 
too, there had been youth, spring, 
Italy . . . that there is a remote 
country on the shores of the Atlantic 
where I live and love, expecting 
something even now. . . that there 
are in this ocean wild and barren is- 
lands and people, poor and savage, 
whose obscure language, origin, and 
destiny no one knows or ever will 
know... 

I am still waiting for your letter. 
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It is an idée fixe with me now, a kind 
of mental disease. 


November 7th. 


Yet, it is all very wonderful. 
There is, of course, no letter. And 
would you believe it—because there 
is no letter, no answer from a man 
whom I have never seen and never 
shall see, no response to my voice 
calling to a dream in the unknown 
distance, I have a feeling of terrible 
loneliness, of the world being ter- 
ribly empty, empty, empty! 

And again there is rain, fog, the 
usual workaday weather. And it is 
a good thing indeed, all is just as it 
should be. It calms me. 

Good-bye, may God forgive you 
your cruelty. Yes, after all, it is al- 
most cruel. 


November 8th. 


Three o'clock, but it is quite dusk 
because of the rain and the fog. 

At five we have people coming to 
tea. They will come in their motors 
in the rain from the gloomy room, 
which in wet weather seems blacker 
than ever, with its wet black asphalt, 
wet black roofs, and the black gran- 
ite cathedral whose spire is lost in 
the rain and the mist. 

I am dressed and seem to be wait- 
ing to come before the footlights. I 
am waiting for the moment when I 
shall be saying all that one is sup- 
posed to say, will be kind, solicitous, 
lively, and only slightly pale—which 
is natural in this awful weather. In 
these clothes I seem younger, I feel 
as though I were my daughter’s 
eldest sister, and I am ready to burst 
into tears at any moment. After all, 
I have been through a strange expe- 


rience, something like love. For 
whom? Why? There is no under- 
standing it, but it is so. 

Good-bye, I expect nothing now— 
I say this quite firmly and sincerely. 


November 10th. 


Good-bye, my unknown friend. I 
end my unanswered letters as I be- 
gan them—with gratitude. I thank 
you for making no response. | It 
would have been worse if you had. 
What could you have said to me? 
And at what point could we, without 
awkwardness, have broken off our 
correspondence? And what could I 
have found to say to you, except 
what I have said already? I have 
nothing more—I have said every- 
thing. In truth, about every human 
life one can only write two or three 
lines. Yes, only two or three lines. 

With a strange feeling — as 
though I had lost someone—I re- 
main alone again, with my home, the 
misty ocean close by, that everyday 
life of autumn and winter. And I 
return again to my peaceful diary, 
though why I need it—or why you 
need to write—God alone knows. | 

I dreamt of you a few days ago. — 
You were somehow strange and si- | 
lent, and I could not see you in the | 
dark corner of the room where you 
were sitting. And yet I did see you. | 
But even in my sleep I wondered | 
how I could dream of one I have 
never seen in my waking life. Only 
God creates out of nothing. And it 
felt uncanny, and I woke up fright- 
ened and with a heavy heart. 

In another fifteen or twenty years 
probably neither you nor I will be in 
this world. Till we meet in the 
next! Who can be certain that it 
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does not exist? Why, we do not un- 
derstand even our own dreams, the 
creatures of our imagination. But 
is it our own imagination—those 
things which we call our fancies, our 
inventions, our dreams? Is it our 


ward this or that soul, as I strove 
towards yours? 

Good-bye. And yet, no—till we 
meet. 


Authorized translation by Natha 


own will we obey when we strive to- lie 4. Duddington. 


a } 


FRUITERER 


APPLES 


Musky-sweet apples smile yellow and red, 
One cheek for living love, one cheek for dead, 
One yellow and dead, 
One living and red; 
Musky-sweet apples smile yellow and red. 


FIGS 


Figs white, O black, O welcome to my plate, 
White girls of Greece, hot Ethiopian girls, 
Though pampered feeders not appreciate, 
So sure of my desire, experienced figs... 


Wrinkled and young and knowing on high boughs 
Balanced in every wind and yet rose soft, 
More than the blown flower camomile allows 


You wear a wavering scent, honey and sun, 


PEACHES 


We think we fell in a proud virgin’s blood, 
Therefore we fend our velvet with a mesh 
Against the airs; 
Eat through our scarlet skin to soft wet flesh 
To sweet gold flesh, but guard lest in full flood 


You meet the heart of poison unawares. 


ALMONDS 


As in their sea green shell the pearls, 
In triple green we hide, shy girls; 

We care to pass the green of youth 

In hauberks bitter and uncouth, 

Until the waking comes and we 
Wanton white hearts from out our tree. 
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Small white ones, many in a hand, 
Your green down, as I understand, 
Is the smooth boyhood of my. friend, 
And your long halves from end to end 
His pretty eyes, O: pearls in jade, 
Sweet, white unfaithful, unafraid. 


BANANAS 


Heavy bars of gold, or swaying 
Or slow ripened in our presses, 
Flasks of scent, with widows praying, 
Widows dreaming of caresses; 


Buttered flesh like paste of cooking, 
Yellows of so bold a shape 


Little girls cannot help looking, 


Hardly help surmise a rape. 


ORANGES 


The breeze on the hill 
Laughs with the orange trees, 
Smiling in flower-mist. 


Oranges, 

Women who deck young bodies 
With gold robes 

For holiday; 

Fire-balls holding snow, 

Red snow which cannot melt. 


May I not think of my dear lad, 
His golden granulated moon? 


LEMONS 


Snow that takes on saffrons, 
Silver turning gold 
Are lemons. 
Moons which waver into suns, 
Chrysolite bells and manifold 
Are lemons, lemons. 
Camphor ripening to corn light, 
Breasts that else could not be told 
Are lemons, lemons, ‘lemons. 


From the Arabian Nights by E. Powys Matuer. 


ESTHER’S DAUGHTER 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


if 


NE thing that used to annoy 

our cook Alita very much was 

the fact that Esther, the cook next 

door, being coloured, could ride in 

a tram, while she, Alita, being black, 
could not. 

“In Bloemfontein,’ she said 
“they don’t make this nonsense. In 
Bloemfontein it is not as here, in 
Johannesburg. The first thing is 
they don’t let the Indians or the 
Chinamen live there at all. And the 
second thing is that there a Bastard 
is a black person and not a white 
person, and we don’t any of us ride 
in the tram. Black or brown or yel- 
low, it is all the same. And so it 
should be.”’ 

But, of course, Alita never let 
Esther know that she had heart- 
burnings over the social distinctions 
which exist in Johannesburg between 
black and brown. Indeed, she even 
went so far as to tell her that she 
would much rather walk the two 
miles to town than be grudgingly ac- 
commodated, as is Esther, on top of 
a tram. 

“T am my master’s and my missis’s 
Kaffir,” she said to her, “but not 
everybody’s Kaffr.” 

Whether Esther really believed, 
as she self-consciously stepped on the 
tram, and rode past poor, trudging 
Alita, that Alita did not envy her 
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her privilege, I should not like to 
say. 

But, in any case, Alita has had her 
revenge. 


II. 


It was not only the matter of 
tram-riding that troubled Alita in 
her relationship with Esther. It was 
that Esther generally put on airs 
with Alita. 

Quite soon after Esther arrived 
next door, Alita went to see her. She 
pressed her white apron very care- 
fully, and she put on her Sunday 
head-cloth, and she brought as an 
offering a pumpkin of her own grow- 
ing and some mint, which we are un- 
successfully trying to eradicate from 
the flower-beds. 

Esther accepted the pumpkin and 
the mint, and Alita stayed for about 
half an hour gallantly making for- 
mal conversation about the Church 
and the rain and things like that. I 
say “gallantly” because, from what 
I could gather, Esther did not give 
Alita much encouragement. “I 
think, missis,’’ Alita explained wist- 
fully, “I think Esther is going to 
keep herself high with me.” 

That was not treatment to which 
Alita is accustomed. Even the white 
nurse-girls stop their perambulators 
while Alita leans over to comment on 


its 
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the beauty of their charges, and the 
bigger children who walk with the 
nurses have learnt to expect that 
Alita will give them the sweets she 
buys with the money she makes by 
the sale of bones and bottles. They 
even come, the nurses and children, 
to play in our back garden. 

Esther apparently did not realize 
that Alita was a privileged person in 
our street. 

Perhaps she feels strange,” I com- 
forted Alita. ‘‘Perhaps she will be- 
have differently when she comes to 
see you.” 

‘JVill she come to see me?” said 
Alita. 

We both awaited with anxiety the 
return call of Esther. 


Il. 


But the weeks passed and Esther 
did not come. She sent the house 
boy sometimes to borrow household 
things, she spoke a chance word or 
two over the garden wall, but she 
never herself walked into our kitchen 
to have a little friendly chat with 
Alita. 

In a way, I did not exactly blame 
Esther. It was not as if, like the 
nursemaids, she was so safe about 
her colour that there could be no 
question of equality between her and 
Alita. After all, even white people 
are like that. They are less friend- 
ly with oncoming potential associates 
than they are with their unquestion- 
able inferiors. 

And then Esther was, in other 
ways, too, in a difficult position. She 
really had to hold on most desper- 
ately to what was hers. The trouble 


with Esther was that she had once 


had a white husband, and that her 
child had inherited his white skin. 
What would Esther’s daughter say 
if she saw her mother hob-nobbing 
with Alita? 

Alita pointed Elizabeth out to me 
one day as she was walking past our 
house to see her mother. 


“Missis! Quick! Make as if you 
are not looking. It is the daughter 
of Esther. It is Elizabeth.” 


“That white girl!” 

Alita nodded. She had created 
the sensation she wanted to create. 
I really was surprised. For I have 
seen colour manifesting itself in 
many ways, but I have not seen any- 
thing stranger than that a thorough- 
ly brown woman like Esther should 
have a child as fair as Elizabeth. 

“The nursemaid that comes here 
with the twins,” Alita went on, 
“tells me that this Elizabeth has got 
a young man, and he works on one 
of the mines. His name is Mr. 
Periguano.” 

I noted how Alita gave to the man 
his courtesy title, but not to the girl 
who was the daughter of Esther. 

“He must be an Italian,” I com- 
mented, and it ran quickly through | 
my mind that if Elizabeth should, by | 
an unlucky chance, have very dark 
children, it could always be pointed | 
out that they were of Italian descent. 
I was relieved to think that Eliza- 
beth was going to marry an Italian. 

But Alita denied Elizabeth’s 
young man the grandeur that was 
Rome. 

‘He is not an Italian, missis. They 
say he is English, or perhaps Irish, 
and that his hair is red.” 

‘‘Periguano is not an English or 
Irish name, Alita,” I said. 
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Alita yielded politely. 

““Missis knows, of course. But 
still that is what he is called. I have 
heard it with my own ears. Mr. 
Periguano.” 


“You have not seen him your- 
self?” I asked. 

Alita shook her head. 

“He does not visit Esther,” she 
_ said very pleasantly. 


IV. 


And why was that, I wondered. 
Why did not Mr. Periguano visit 
his future mother-in-law? ... 

Esther was always going about 
these days with sewing in her hand. 
So Alita told me. ‘She is making 
things for her daughter like the 
white people have. In two months’ 
time they are going to marry. It 
will be a grand wedding, I hear, with 
flower-girls and what-not, and 
Esther is putting all her money in 
the post-office for the wedding-dress. 
Missis, I would like very much to 
see that wedding.” 

“Well, you can go if you want 
to,” I told her. 

“I would not give Esther the 
pleasure,” said Alita, ‘to stand like 
a dog outside the church making 
‘Aie-e’ when her daughter walks in 
to get married.” 

Nevertheless, in the end, she did 
go. “I will stand behind the crowd,” 
she said. ‘As long as Esther does 
not see me, that is all that matters.” 

She returned after an hour, and I 
asked her how it had been. 

There was, I thought, a curiously 
charged expression on Alita’s face, 
as if she were primed to the very 
edge with excitement. Although she 


spoke equally it was only, I could 
see, from the surface. 

“Well, and so the people came, 
missis, and there were three motor- 
cars. In one was Mr. Periguano 
with a friend, and it is true he has 
red hair. And in another was Eliza- 
beth with a man, and the flower girls, 
and in another were folk I don’t 
know. Then some came in carriages, 
and some came walking. And every- 
one was really white, missis.”’ 


“And did the bride look beauti- 
ful?” 

Alita made a sound signifying the 
very absolute in appreciation. 
“‘Missis should have seen her. The 
veil and the lace and the dress all 
full of beads. I can swear that dress 
must have cost Esther more than a 
little money. Perhaps five pounds. 
No, what do I say? Five pounds? 
Six or seven pounds even!” 

I expressed my overwhelmed as- 
tonishment. 

“And Esther?” I asked. ‘‘What 
was she wearing? Had she a nice 
dress, too?” 

Alita did not reply. It was the 
dramatic pause. I had leapt to the 
very heart of Alita’s story. 

“Esther?” she said, tasting pri- 
vately her thrilling climax. 

“Yes. How did she look?” 

“Esther?” Alita repeated in a 
quiet, demure voice. “No, she was 
not looking very wonderful. She 
came just as missis can see her every 
day.” 

I certainly was surprised. 

“But why was that? Was it be- 
cause all her money was spent on 
Elizabeth’s clothes?” 

Alita shook her head. 
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“‘No, missis.”” 

She spread out her arms, and de- 
livered herself of her news. ‘‘No, it 
was not for that. It was because it 
did not matter how Esther looked. 
Esther, my missis, was not in the 
motor cars. She was not in the car- 
riages. She was not in the church. 
Esther . . . . Esther was standing 
at the back of the crowd where Alita 
was standing. And when Elizabeth 
drives past, she puts out her head, 
and she makes a little noise in her 
throat, and then she quickly hides 
herself that Elizabeth shall not see 
her. And I too—that she may not 
be shamed more—I look too as if 
I don’t see Esther. And that, missis, 
is how Esther went to her child’s 
wedding.” 

It was not necessary that Alita 
should speak further. We both 
understood what had happened be- 
tween Esther and Elizabeth. Eliza- 
beth had married white, and was 
done with her mother. Quite prob- 
ably Mr. Periguano had never even 
seen his mother-in-law, and knew 
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nothing of Elizabeth’s African 
blood. 

“Are you not sorry for Esther, 
Alita?” I asked, after a few mo- 
ments. 

‘Yes, I am sorry,” said Alita. “I 
hoped evil would happen to Esther 
because she kept herself proud with 
me. I said, in my heart, ‘Let the 
Old Man on High show Esther what 
it is to feel as she makes Alita feel.’ 
But now I wish He had not listened 
to me.” 


Vv; 


In the newspaper next morning I 
saw the announcement of a marriage 
between Joseph Baragwanath and 
Elizabeth Twentyman. For a sec- 
ond it conveyed nothing to me. 
Then I realized that Joseph Barag- 
wanath must be Alita’s Mr. Peri- 
guano; and IJ thought to myself how, 
if Elizabeth’s children were not 
white, she would not, after all, be 
able to excuse their colour by an 
Italian ancestry. 


<> 


DREAD 
By JOHN SYNGE 


Beside a chapel I’d a room looked down, 

Where all the women from the farms and town, 
On Holy-days and Sundays used to pass 

To marriages, and christenings, and to Mass. 


Then 1 sat lonely watching score and score, 

Till I turned jealous of the Lord next door... . 
Now by this window, where there’s none can see 
The Lord God's jealous of yourself and me. 


ef 


MEMORABLE DAYS 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 


66 HEN that I was a tiny 


little boy—with a hey 
and a ho and hey nonny no!” 
certain days were memorable. These 
were days when my Father’s house 
was full of preparations for a dinner 
party, and I would be hard at work 
during all the hours not given up to 
lessons. First I had to attend the 
head gardener in the hothouse and 
the vinery, selecting the pineapples 
and grapes, or from the south wall 
picking the peaches and nectarines; 
nor could I on any account be absent 
when Henry, the butler, with two 
wicker baskets, and my Father 
opened the cellar door which kept in 
that half-nice funny smell, as of gas 
and mushrooms. With my hands in 
my waist-belt and my legs apart, I 
would stare up at my Father han- 
dling the bottles with extreme care, 
and with his thin, taper-nailed fingers 
holding them up to the light. And 
I used to pretend that I was in a 
dungeon, and be very careful to be 
in front when we brought the bottles 


I had also constantly to be in the 
kitchen, to see exactly what was go- 
ing to be eaten, and be told: ‘Now, 
Master Johnny, don’t touch!” I 
found it advisable, too, to watch the 
special polishing which George, the 
groom, would give his buttons, in 
order that he might take charge of— 
I forget exactly what. 

All this would be in the morning. 
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The afternoon would be even more 
exciting; for, quite early, my friend, 
Mr. Sawdy, the greengrocer, who 
had whiskers and such a pale, nice 
face, and was pleased with my so- 
ciety, and my friend Glover who 
could wink, would arrive, beautifully 
dressed, with white gloves in their 
pockets (because I saw them), to 
help Henry and Francois put the ex- 
tra leaves in the diningtable, and lay 
it and the sideboard. Every time I 
came in to see, the room would look 
more and more snowy and shining, 
and smell nicer and nicer of melon 
and pineapple and flowers; till at last 
I would say to Mr. Sawdy: “I might 
have a wafer now, Mr. Sawdy.” 
And Mr. Sawdy would look round, 
and hook one out of the box for 
me, and shake the box a little so that 
no one could see there was one gone. 
And I would eat the wafer—nibbling 
it ever so slowly from one of its 
corners upwards—they were lovely 
wafers, and tasted of something in 
between. 

I was not so interested in the 
flowers which my Mother would be 
arranging in the library, and bring- 
ing in. I liked the smell indeed, and 
the colours, but I felt that they were 
not serious like the melon, or the 
peaches, or the wafers. Nor was I 
interested in the drawing-rooms on 
these days, because there was noth- 
ing there that was going to be eaten; 
they just looked all shiny and had no 
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one in them. Sometimes all the 
twenty-four people, except my Fa- 
ther and Mother, would be coming 
specially—some all the way from 
London—in their carriages; but 
sometimes there would be guests 
staying in the house, especially my 
Uncle Wally and my Cousin Evie. 

On such occasions I would go and 
see my Cousin Evie—she was very 
old, more than twenty—have her 
hair done by Adéle. It was nice and 
almost yellow, and was rolled up on 
a sort of cushion, very high; I would 
stand at the corner of her dressing- 
table and turn over the silver things 
and read the monograms out loud, 
and smell the powder, and look at 
her neck and think what a lot of 
neck it was. 


Presently she would say: ‘Now, 
Johnny, trot along!” And I would 
go and sit on the stairs, waiting for 
my Uncle Wally, because I had to 
see his waistcoat buttons. He hada 
very large waistcoat, much larger 
than my Father’s, and more white 
and shiny; and it took up a lot of 
room on him because he was not tall, 
only very broad and square; but he 
smelled lovely and had three more 
rings than my Father, because my 
Father had none; and his face was 
pale and broad, and had twisty little 
grey moustaches, and a little grey 
tuft on his chin; his eyes were pale 
and blue and round—and_ they 
pouted at you; and his collar was 
very high and shiny and had sharp 
points, very wide apart, and his chin 
fitted beautifully: between them; and 
when he walked it was like one of 
our pigeons. 

He seemed to me a very distin- 
guished man. He played billiards 
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beautifully. I always had to see his 
waistcoat buttons, because of their 
being black and white with diamonds 
in the middle. He had a funny 
broad ribbon, too, coming out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and some shiny 
things at the end of it, dangling. He 
used to tap my chest and tell me to 
puff it out like a man; but it took 
me too much time to remember. He 
used to show me his watch, too; it 
was yellower and fatter and smooth- 
er than my Father’s, but it could not 
strike. 

I liked my Uncle Wally best when 
he sat on the terrace and drank claret 
cup, because he let me taste it. I 
had to watch his lips, too, when they 
made rings of cigar smoke, all blue. 
He made better rings than my Fa- 
ther, and his voice was interesting 
to listen to—it had a sort of fat 
sound. When I had seen his buttons, 
I had to go and hear my Father say 
to my Mother: ‘Now, Blanche, 
you'll be late.” My Mother would 
be beautiful with ear-rings and a curl 
coming down each side of her neck— 
they were called ringlets. I always 
wanted to pull them so as to see them 
curl up again like my toy snake, only 
I was not allowed. But I might 
stand in the doorway so that my 
Father could not go out without 
wrestling with me; this he would do 
very seriously, pufing a little to 
show me how strong I was, then sud- 
denly slide me between his legs and 
leave me on the floor. 

Then my Mother would push my 
hair up and say: ‘“‘Now, Johnny darl- 
ing, go along to bed,” and I would 
go by one door and come back by 
another, before Mademoiselle or 
Nurse could see me, so as to sit at 
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the top of the stairs and look down 
into the hall. 

I could hear the carriages driv- 
ing up, and see Henry walking across 
the hall with a lady and gentleman 
behind him, and hear him say: 
“General and Mrs. Grim,” and then 
he would stand still at the drawing- 
room door while they all came up, 
and blew in his ear, one after the 
_ other and he would say—like this: 
“Mr. and Lady Evelyn Tushby”’; 
“Sir Edgar and Lady Dulane, and 
Miss Dulane—ahem!”; ‘“‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Tureen’; “Mr. and Mrs. Tip- 
ping—ahem! ahem!” This lasted a 
long time, and there was ever such 
a loud nice noise of talking, which 
made me feel buzzy and excited. 
Then Henry shut the door, and it 
was quiet. 

I knew then they had all come, and 
that was somehow nice. I could see 
Henry standing all alone down there, 
and once I saw him put his thumb 
up to his nose and spread out his 
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fingers and point them at the door. 
I was very interested. But before I 
could say, “Henry!” and ask him 
why, he opened the dining-room 
door and went in. He always came 
out again very quickly, and opened 
the drawing-room door and said: 
“Dinner is served.” 

Then I would stand up and put my 
head over the banisters, because I 
had to see everybody properly. It 
was like the Noah’s ark, only the 
gentlemen were black and shiny white 
in front, and the ladies had ever so 
much more skin than Mrs. Noah, 
and were wider below; and last of 
all came my Mother and Sir Edgar 
Dulane, because he was the tallest of 
all; and my Uncle Wally was the 
shortest—only he looked very im- 
portant, he was so broad, and had 
the largest waistcoat. And just then 
Mademoiselle used to say: ‘Jean, 
comme tu es méchant; viens donc!”’ 
and that was all, because I never 
heard and never saw any more. 


<—) 


Men are always thinking that they are going to do something grandly wicked 
to their enemies; but when it comes to the point, really bad men are just as 
rare as really good men. 

<> 
It is dangerous to be sincere unless you are also stupid. 

<> 


Self-sacrifice enables us to sacrifice other people without blushing. 
<1 


The liar’s punishment is not in the least that he is not believed, but that he 
cannot believe anyone else. 

<1 
We live in an atmosphere of shame. We are ashamed of everything that is 
real about us. Ashamed of ourselves, of our relations, of our incomes, of 
our accents, of our opinions, of our experience. The more things a man is 
ashamed of the more respectable he is. 


THE SOUS-PREFET AFIELD 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


ONSIEUR the sous-Préfet is 
on his rounds. With coach- 
man before and lackey behind, the 
barouche of the sous-préfecture car- 
ries him majestically to the agricul- 
tural fair of the Combe-aux-Fées. 
For that memorable day Monsieur 
the sous-Préfet has put on his best 
embroidered: coat, his little cocked 
hat, his tight-fitting breeches with 
silver bands, and his gala sword with 
hilt of mother-of-pearl. Upon his 
lap lies a great portfolio of em- 
bossed shagreen, upon which he 
gazes sadly. 

Monsieur the sous-Préfet gazes 
sadly on his portfolio of embossed 
shagreen; he is thinking of the fa- 
mous speech which he will have to 
make presently before the citizens of 
the Combe-aux-Fées. But although 
he twists the blond silk of his whisk- 
ers, and repeats, twenty times over, 
“Messieurs et chers administrés,” 
the rest of the speech does not come. 

The rest of the speech does not 
come. It is so hot in the barouche! 
As far as the eye can reach, the road 
of the Combe-aux-Fées powders un- 
der the sun of the South. The air 
is scorching, and in the elms that 
border the road, all covered with 
white dust, thousands of cicadas an- 
swer one another from tree to tree. 
Suddenly Monsieur the sous-Préfet 
gives a start. Over there, at the foot 
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of a slope, he has just perceived a 
little wood of green oaks that beck- 
ons to him. 

The little wood of green oaks 
seems to beckon to him. 

“Come this way, Monsieur the 
sous-Préfet; to compose your speech, 
you will be much more comfortable 
under my trees.” 

Monsieur the  sous-Préfet is 
tempted. He. jumps from his 
barouche, and tells his servants to 
wait for him; that he is going to 
compose his speech in the little wood 
of green oaks. 

In the little wood of green oaks 
there are birds, violets, and springs 
under the tender grass. As soon as 
they saw Monsieur the sous-Préfet, 
with his breeches and his portfolio 
of embossed shagreen, the birds felt 
frightened and stopped singing, the 
springs no longer dared to make any 
noise, and the violets hid themselves 
in the sward. That little world had 
never seen a sous-préfet, and asks 
itself, in low tones, who that fine 
seigneur was who walked about in 
silver breeches. 

In low tones, under the leafage, 
they ask themselves who that fine 
seigneur is in silver breeches. Mean- 
while Monsieur the sous-Préfet, de- 
lighted with the silence and the cool- 
ness of the wood, lifts his coat-tails, 
deposits his cocked hat on the grass, 
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and sits in the moss at the foot of a 
young oak. Then he opens on his 
knees his great portfolio of em- 
bossed shagreen, and takes from it a 
large sheet of official foolscap. 

“He is an artist,” says a warbler. 

“No,” says a bullfinch, ‘the is not 
an artist, since he wears silver 
breeches; he is rather a prince.” 

‘He is rather a prince,” says the 
bull-finch. 

“Neither an artist nor a prince,” 
interrupts an old nightingale, who 
has sung for a whole season in the 
gardens of the sous-préfecture; “I 
know what he is; he is a sous-pré- 
tet 

And all the little wood goes whis- 
pering: 

“He is a sous-préfet! 
sous-préfet !”” 

“How bald he is!” remarks a lark 
with a great tuft on his head. 

The violets ask: 

“Is it dangerous ?” 

“Ts it dangerous ?”’ ask the violets. 

The old nightingale answers: 

aNOteat alll”? 

And upon that assurance the birds 
recommence to sing, the springs to 
run, the violets to shed their per- 
fume, as though the gentleman were 
not there. Unconscious amid all the 
merry din, Monsieur the sous-Préfet 
invokes in his heart the Muse of 
agricultural fairs, and with lifted 
pencil begins to declaim in ceremmoni- 
al tones: 

“Messieurs et 
trés— 

“Messieurs et chers adminisirés,” 
says the sous-Préfet, in ceremonial 
tones. 

A burst of laughter interrupts 
him; he turns around and sees noth- 


He is a 


chers adminis- 
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ing but a fat woodpecker perched 
upon his cocked hat, who looks at 
him and laughs. The sous-Préfet 
shrugs his shoulders and tries to con- 
tinue his speech; but the woodpecker 
interrupts him anew, and calls out 
from afar: 

“What is the use?” 

“How, what is the use!”’ says the 
sous-Préfet, who gets quite red; and 
chasing away the impudent bird with 
a gesture, he begins afresh: 


Adminis- 


? 


“Messieurs et chers 


tres——? 
“Messieurs et chers Administrés,” 
begins the sous-Préfet afresh. 


But lo! the little violets lift them- 
selves up towards him on the tips of 
their stems, and softly say: 

“Monsieur le sous-Préfet, do you 
perceive how good we smell?” 

And the springs make a divine 
music under the moss, and in the 
branches over his head many war- 
blers come and sing him their pretty 
tunes; and all the little wood con- 
spires to prevent him from compos- 
ing his speech. 

Monsieur the sous-Préfet, drunk 
with perfumes, dazed by music, 
attempts vainly to resist the new 
charm that invades his being. He 
leans on his elbows in the grass, un- 
buttons his fine coat, stammers again 
twice or thrice: 

“Messieurs et chers Administrés 
. .. Messieurs et chers Admi... 
Messieurs et chers....” 

Then he sends the administrés to 
the devil, and the Muse of agricul- 
tural fairs has now but to veil her 
face. 

Veil thy face, O Muse of agricul- 
tural fairs! When, at the end of 
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one hour, the servants of the sous- 
préfecture, anxious about their mas- 
ter, entered the little wood, they saw 
a sight that made them recoil with 
horror. Monsieur the sous-Préfet 


was lying on his stomach in the 
grass, as untidy as a bohemian. He 
had taken off his coat; and while 
chewing violets, Monsieur the sous- 
Préfet was composing verses. 


<——? 


LovE’s PRAYER 


O Lord, who made the passion of her fire 
And tipped her arrows with a sharp desire, 

Give her sweet body back to us, O Lord, 
O Lord, who tipped her arrows with desire. 


O Lord, who gave her eyes to take me whole 

And with her beauty wearied out my soul, 
Give me to tire her body out, O Lord, 

O Lord, who let her weary out my soul. 


O Lord, who made her lips as honey sweet 
Yet sharper than the sickle in the wheat, 
Grant me to be the honey to her steel, 
O Lord, who made her to mow down the wheat; 
O Lord, make me the carpet of her heel, 
Who made the dream above her visiting feet. 


O Lord, who cast the fullness of her hips 

And made her spittle more than raisin drips, 
Favour the onyx tears 1 weep for her, 

O Lord, who made her as the raisin drips. 


O Lord who let her madden in our ways 
And lost her there, my kneeling spirit prays 

That she come back to madden us again, 
O Lord, to dance and madden in our ways. 


O Lord, who sent her as a silver mole 

To fret my heart and tear into my soul 
May she return to ravage them again, 

O Lord, who made the body and the soul. 


From the Arabian Nights by E. Powys MATHER. 


MAPIRUNGA 


By GUSTAVO BORROSO 
Translated by R. B. Cunninghame-Grahame 


OAO FERREIRA, known as 
Mapirunga, was a tenant of 
Colonel Lupercio in some good 
plough-land on the estate of Soa 
Miguel, that extended to about three 
leagues of cultivated ground and 
pasturage, copses and jungle, from 
the foot of the hills of Francos to 
the bank of the Riacho do Sangue. 
He lived with his mother, his 
brother, and his sister in a little 
thatched mud hut on the bank of the 
Bio-Gordo creek, shaded by three 
tall myrtaceous trees, in which at 
daybreak every morning sang a mul- 
titude of birds. Antonio, his broth- 
er, was the best hunter of the dis- 
trict, and as great a rustic song- 
maker as the celebrated Gerome do 
Junqueiro who was immortalized as 


‘Sou Gerome do Junqueiro 
Da fala branda e macia 
Piso no chao devagar 

lha sé ia.’ 
Que a folha sécca nao chia. 


During the week both brothers 
worked at cutting brushwood, felling 
trees, at digging drinking holes for 
cattle, or took small contracts for 
enclosing land, either with snake 
fences, stockades, or with barbed 
wire. Seldom on Sundays did they 
go to Mass, or to the merry-makings 
at the neighbouring villages. In- 
stead, they usually buried themselves 
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in the thick woods that fringed the 
hills, to hunt the game, that, though 
abundant, yet was very shy. 

In this diversion, the man of song 
was far inferior to his brother Ma- 
pirunga, whose exceptional abilities 
as a fowler were proclaimed and 
recognized by all. 

He never returned home without 
bringing back his hunting bag of 
wild catskin empty of cartridges, 
and, hanging from his belt, a string 
of game. No one understood as 
well as he the exact charge every gun 
required, for he was not one of 
those who are bound to the exact 
measure marked on the neck of 
powder flasks, or on the nozzle of a 
shot pouch. 

His knowing eye calculated better 
far the quantity required, in his open 
hand, either for shot, slugs, or bul- 
lets, both for a short and a long 
range. At the first glance he saw 
the qualities and the defects of any 
weapon without trying it. 

Pressing his hand, palm down- 
wards, on the muzzle of the gun, he 
calculated by the impression made on 
its thick yellow skin, how much shot 
the gun required for any distance. 

It was all one to him to shoot with 
his heavy carbine, with a flint-lock 
blunderbuss, or a long trade gun. 
With a rifle from the United States, 
of forty-five calibre, he never missed 
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a shot. They said that he had spells* 
to bring the game to him, and that 
he possessed a fetich that brought 
him luck and the good will of all. 
This fetich he placated with a good 
ration of mapinguin tobacco. Never 
animal or bird that could escape 
him, neither the black ibises always 
alert upon the edges of the streams, 
the vigilant Jacus?, hidden in the 
branches of the Jatebas’, the wood 
deer, or any other kind of game, 
either in their lairs, or at their drink- 
ing places. 

No one would wait more patient- 
ly to schoot mocos*, or knew more 
ways of forcing them to bolt out of 
their holes. 

In fact, he was a sort of sylvan 
demon, like the Caipora®, the chief 
and master of the forest beasts, who, 
as all know, on moonlight nights, 
rides on-a peccary. 

Both brothers were obliging and 
good workers, a little savage in their 
ways, but honest, preferring to live 
in peace in their own corner, and not 
bothering themselves much either 
with the joys or griefs of other men. 

They lived in relative prosperity, 
and often thought of buying some 
good land from old Simon Macha- 
do, upon the further side of a neigh- 
bouring range of hills. God ap- 
peared to prosper them, for never 
did the red grub ravage the cotton 
field that their old mother had plant- 


1 Mandingas, i.e. charms from the Mandingo 
negroes. 

* A large bird of the Penelope family, known 
as Paujil in Colombia and. Venezuela. 

° A tree of the Hymenea genus. 

“The mocé is a little animal of the guinea- 
pig family. 

*The Caipora is a wood demon much talked 
of by country people in Brazil, and scen occa- 
sionally by those whose sight is not blurred, 
or senses dulled by education, 


ed, just behind the house, nor did the 
parroqueets devour the maize that 
grew close to the stream. 

Their mother was nearing sixty 
years of age, and the rough agricul- 
tural work of the Sertao had broken 
down her health. She suffered much 
from palpitations, and passed her 
life in drinking all sorts of concoc- 
tions made of herbs. 

She had been one of the hand- 
somest of the girls in the town of 
Cachoeira, and used to like to tell 
of how she fled from home mounted 
behind her husband, old Ferreira, at 
that time a strong, handsome youth. 
Whenever she recounted the adven- 
ture, her husband used to mutter to 
himself, a little ashamed before his 
sons or visitors, that it was not 
worth while to stir about dry leaves. 

Old Ferreira had been a cowboy 
in his youth, and nearly met his 
death when looking for a wild steer 
in the bush, stuck on a splintered 
cane that pierced between his ribs. 
He luckily escaped, but could not 
work again amongst the cattle, and 
found himself obliged to seek his 
livelihood in the rubber forests of 
the Amazon. Ten years had passed 
without the family having heard of 
him, and so they thought: he must 
have died of beri-beri or of a fever 
of some sort. 

The daughter, Luiza, generally 
was known as Luizinha, a pet name 
given her by her godfather, Manco 
de Paula, a landowner in the dis- 
trict of Tatu Mondé, who had died 
of a stroke of wind®. Luiza, who 
Was nineteen years of age, had 
grown up spoiled by her family. 
Her long black eyelashes obscured 


° Ar-do-Vento, 
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the fire of her black eyes. The un- 
dulations of her supple body, for she 
had all the half-breed’s grace, had 
turned the heads of all the youths 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

She was a real beauty, was that 
little devil, as Xico da Miguelina, 
one of her admirers, used to swear, 
but without any bitterness, although 
she had refused him, though he was 
the only son of Simon Pacheco, who 
had seven cattle farms in Quixera- 
mobin and sent great droves of bul- 
locks to the capital and to Para, and 
as Ze Benevides, a clever man and 
one who understood things, used to 
afirm, drank his coffee from a solid 
silver coffee pot of Portuguese 
design. 

Chagas, the only son of old Colo- 
nel Lupercio, paid homage to the 
handsome face and fine eyes of the 
mestiza girl. A vigorous and free- 
living youth, a first-rate horse-break- 
er and lazoer, he had received some 
little education in the well-known col- 
lege of Anacleta in the town of For- 
taleza. 

Not a “novena’”? or a dance could 
possibly be held and he be absent 
from them, devouring Luizinha 
with his eyes as she was singing, or 
squeezing her against his chest in 
valzes or in polkas, or dancing coun- 
try dances with her, paying the sing- 
ers handsomely to chant her praises 
to the strains of their guitars. 

When he was out on any expedi- 
tion, or shooting in the woods, he 
usually contrived to pass the siesta 
in Mapirunga’s little house shaded 
by its tall trees. 

He always found Luiza seated in 


7A ‘novena’-is a sort of religious gathering 
at which hymns are sung. 


the porch working at lace-making, 
upon a cushion made of yellow cot- 
ton, passing the shuttle through her 
hands. The brothers generally were 
out at their work, and the sick moth- 
er slept the siesta in a hammock in 
her own bedchamber. 

Then he would talk about his ex- 
ploits, the tracks of animals that he 
had seen during his excursion, and 
tell her how, hidden in the bushes, 
he had killed a yellow sparrow-hawk, 
the one that used to eat her chickens, 
“but he will eat no more,” he added 
with just pride. 

He always kept her well informed 
about the feasts and the “novenas”’ 
to be held, and ascertained if she 
was going to them. 

Chagas liked to dwell on dances 
and amusements they had enjoyed 
together, especially on one St. John’s 
night, when, by the light of a great 
bonfire at Encruzilhada, they had 
become ‘‘compadres’’’, and_ then, 
softening his voice, he used to call 
her “minha comadre,” sweetening 
and dwelling on the words. 

Luiza spoke but little, smiling 
continually with her eyes fixed upon 
the ground. Yet, when her lover 
used to look out over the great 
jungle bathed in the sunlight, and 
full of birds whose shadows mingled 
on the ground, she would gaze on 
him earnestly, as if she saw him for 
the first time, with her eyes moist- 
ened by desire. Then, getting up 
and shaking out her skirt of thin 


"There is nothing in modern English that 
expresses the relationship of ‘“‘compadre” ade- 
quately. 

In the Elizabethan days, the relationship of 
“Gossip” was not unsimilar. 

“Compadres” are theoretically two people who 
agree to be godfather and godmother to the 
same child, 
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blue silk, would ask him mincingly, 
“Compadre, would you like a little 
cup of coffee?” Then, bring it 
steaming in a coarse cup of earthen- 
ware, and find him writing her name 
upon the mud floor of the porch with 
the ramrod of his gun. 

Throughout the neighbourhood, 
all murmured at his visits. Miguel 
Monte, the storekeeper, often ob- 
served them though he appeared 
never to notice anything, as he 
passed on horseback by the bank of 
the stream, upon his way to the 
“fazenda’’® of old Lupercio. 

Chagas had not a good reputation 
in affairs of love, for people talked 
about his seduction of a girl in Quix- 
ada, when he was there selling some 
cattle at a fair. 

One evening, Conrado Pataca, a 
shopkeeper of Sant’ Anna, riding 
his pacing mule slowly along the 
road, saw something that made him 
stare. Luiza, with her jar of water 
on the ground, and Chagas leaning 
down on the neck of his white horse, 
were talking earnestly, holding each 
other’s hands. Around them in the 
dense shadows cast by the palm 
woods and the bush the soft and 
noiseless flight of bats and night-jars 
had commenced, and in the distance 
a horned owl hooted fitfully. 


Pataca as he passed called loudly 
“Good night to you,” which made 
them start away from one another. 
Then he at once began to spread the 
scandal through the neighbourhood. 
Soon everybody in the district talked 
of nothing else. Gossiping women, 
keen to know the smallest details of 
the private life of all their neigh- 


°Fazenda—the Argentine, Estancia, and is 
used for a country house or a farm, 
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bours, as how much sugar was con- 
sumed a week in Colonel Lupercio’s 
house, how many eggs Joao Loco’s 
hens laid every day, or how many 
quarts of rum old Celestino bought 
under the pretence that it was kero- 
sene, sharpened their tongues about 
the loves of Chagas and of Luizinha. 


So much they talked about the 
matter, that, at last, it came to Ma- 
pirunga’s ears. 

Knowing the character of Chagas, 
and the fierce pride of his old father, 
he sought his brother Antonio at his 
work in the district of Bode, and 
told him that he had heard. 

To avoid scandal they agreed to 
watch their sister strictly, but, as 
they journeyed home talking about 
the matter, neither suspected that 
Chagas had accomplished his desire. 
Meanwhile they had a consultation 
with their mother, without their sis- 
ter’s knowledge, and told her all 
they knew. Their mother thought 
that there was little in the story, and 
the young people were nothing more 
than friends, and that the whole 
thing was a trumped-up tale, told by 
malicious tongues. 

Still, for all that, the brothers 
were not satisfied. 

Their mother left off sleeping in 
the middle of the day, and sat close 
by her daughter, working at lace- 
making. 

The brothers went to work upon 
alternate days, one always staying in 
the house. Even on Sundays they 
followed the same plan. One or the 
other was always in the house, doz- 
ing beneath the shade of the tall 
trees, mat-making, or fashioning 
trees for a pack saddle, preparing — 
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bars for the corral, or plaiting whips 
anid lazos of rawhide. 

Chagas had ceased to visit them, 
and, by degrees, confidence returned 
to all the members of the family. 


Little did they suspect that in the 
small hours of the night, Luizinha 
quietly would open the back door 
and steal across the open space be- 
~hind the house, wrapped in the dark- 
ness, to meet her lover in the great 
canebrake on the margin of the 
stream, whose bed of fine clean sand, 
bared by the drought, ran like a vein 
of silver through the woods. 

Months passed monotonously in 
the unchanging life of the Sertao- 
One day Mapirunga had to go with 
Colonel Lupercio to Jamundaia to 
a cattle marking. Antonio remained 
at home. As he was cleaning his 
fowling piece, seated upon a bench, 
his mother suddenly cried out, ter- 
rified. 

He sprang upon his feet, and saw 
his sister fall to the ground, fainting, 
and pale as death, whilst her lace- 
making pillow rolled upon the floor. 

She seemed all stiffened, and 
whilst light spasms shook her, deep 
shadows seemed to blacken her face. 

Headaches and fits of nausea soon 
revealed her pregnancy. 

Mapirunga had returned from 
Jamundaia with a presentiment of ill. 

All seemed awry; the sky was 
cloudless; bands of wood pigeons 
swooped like a plague upon the 
fields; wild ducks in flocks passed 
with harsh cries as if they were 
about to migrate; everything seemed 
to announce the coming of a period 
of drought. 

During his absence Mapirunga 


had been watching Chagas carefully 
and found that he was courting a 
mulatto girl, the daughter of a farm- 
er in Jamundaia, Leocadio by name. 
His discontent increased as he re- 
marked how thin and how emaciated 
his sister had become. In a week’s 
time there was no doubt about her 
state. 

His first thought was to kill her, 
and his knife flashed in the air; but 
his mother covered her with her 
body, and then fell fainting into her 
son’s arms. Mapirunga, when he 
had become a little calmer, said to 
himself, ““My sister after all is but 
a girl, and she is weak. Her se- 
ducer must marry her, or die.”’ 

Luiza, though desperate, never 
said a word, and all knew Chagas 
was the man. 

After a violent scene, the brothers 
carried their mother to her ham- 
mock, where she remained fanning 
herself with a palm leaf, and moan- 
ing miserably. 

Luiza, thrown into a corner, sob- 
bed gently to herself. 

By evening their mother was 
much worse. Stiffling his fury and 
his grief, the following day Mapi- 
runga went to the dwelling-house of 
Sao Miguel, an old-fashioned Ser- 
tanejan’? mansion whose doors and 
gates were painted a bright red with 
minium. ‘The open space before it 
stretched out from a leafy group of 
trees, just at the corner of the road, 
to where the fence of the corrals 
began, right to the band of yellow 
tiles of the verandah floor. 

Underneath it there hung wooden 
cages and perches of bamboo, full 
of singing birds that sang at all hours 


10 Adjective formed from Sertao, 
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of the day. The door was thickly 
scored with cattle brands, applied to 
it red hot. Upon it you could see 
the marks of all the cattle owners 
of the district, amongst which, often 
repeated, was an L with a half turn 
and a hammer claw, the brand of 
Colonel Lupercio de Barros Caval- 
canti, owner of the estate. 


A tall man, with a mountain belly, 
and bearded to the eyes, he was a 
widower, but lived with a girl he had 
stolen from Jaguaribe Mirim, and 
was rich, avaricious, brave, and dom- 
inating. 

He had the reputation of being a 
great manipulator of elections, and, 
therefore counted with the protec- 
tion of all those in authority, who 
had need of his arts. The district 
feared him and he dominated every 
one by the terror that his bravos™ 
had inspired in all the neighbour- 
hood. 

The chief, and the most feared of 
all the band of desperadoes™, was 
known as Bebe-Agua, whose exploits 
had given him a sinister renown. 

Colonel Lupercio was descended 
from an old feudal family of the 
Sertao, of which he was inordinately 
vain, boasting he was of pure white 
blood, and cherishing a special spite 
against all members of the coloured 
race. 

This gentleman received Mapi- 
runga lying in a hammock made of 
cotton cloth, and puffing clouds of 
smoke from a short corn-cob pipe. 

He asked about the luck his vis- 
itor had in hunting, and bespoke two 
opossum skins, well stretched, to 


11 Cangaceiros from cangaca, a collection of 
weapons. 
12 Cangaceiros, 


send to a friend of his in town. 

Mapirunga did not know exactly 
how to: begin what he had come to 
say. 

He murmured something about 
strayed cattle, and then, with a sud- 
den burst of fury, he demanded, 
does the Colonel know that Luizinha 
is with child? 

The colonel looked surprised at 
the untimely news. 

Seated upon a step of-the porch, 
Mapirunga twisted the brim of his 
heavy leather hat in his rough hands. 

Colonel Lupercio muttered, 
“What, already, and without being 
married; who is the father of the 
child ?” 

“It is your worship’s son, young 
Mr. Chagas,” said Mapirunga, in a 
hoarse voice, as his eyes gleamed 
ominously. 

Rising to his feet, with an air of 
definite refusal to discuss the ques- 
tion, Colonel Lupercio answered, 
“That is a thing that happens, one 
day or another, to all the hot- 
blooded girls of the Sertao. If it 
had not been Chagas, it would have 
been some half-breed or another. It 
is better as it is, for it will purify 
the race. Mapirunga, you can go. 
I have nothing now for you to do; 
but come again at any time you 
choose. To-morrow I have to go to 
Itambé, and hope to return home on 
Thursday afternoon.” 

The insulting attitude of the old 
colonel stung Mapirunga to the 
quick. 

He thought about his sister and 
her disgrace, his dying mother, and 
of the want of sympathy he had re- 
ceived. Then, rising to his feet, he 
advanced and stood before his land- 
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lord, as the words burst from his 
uncultured soul, ‘‘So, sir, you will not 
make your son marry my sister, 
after the miserable way he has be- 
haved ?” 

At the sound of his excited voice, 
the bulky form of Bebe-Agua, with 
his long knife, two palms in length, 
stuck through his belt, showed itself 
_at the door. 

The colonel carelessly waved his 
arm towards Mapirunga, saying, 
“Get out of this, you rascal. Do you 
think that my son, a man of unmixed 
blood, would marry a common half- 
caste girl such as your sister is? IL 
would rather see him dead, do you 
hear? What.a piece of impudence! 
Move yourself out of this, and 
quickly, or I will set the dogs upon 
you.” 

The bravo Bebe-Agua slyly sidled 
up to the edge of the verandah and 
called and whistled to the dogs. 

‘‘Rompe-Nuvem! Roldao! Come- 
Fogo! Ferrabraz! Bocca-Preta! 
Saca-Rolha! Apaga-Braza!” 

The seven thin dogs, with hang- 
ing ears, all of one size and 
colour, their red tongues protruding 
from their mouths, bounded up and 
fawned upon the bravo, uttering low 
growls at the intruder. 

Mapirunga controlled himself 
with a great effort, and retired 
quietly in silence, biting his thick lips 
with rage. 

There, where he found himself, 
the colonel had the odds upon his 
side. 

Alone, he felt he could do nothing, 
and would only die without revenge. 
That above all things he determined 
the would never do. It was better 
far to wait. Ashe retraced his steps 


across the patio, he heard the colo- 
nel say something to his bravo that 
made him burst into a laugh. 

The sun was setting over the 
Francos hills, and the melancholy of 
evening began to invade all the Ser- 
tao. Streaks of red gold mingled 
with the light, white clouds of the 
still sky. 

A negro boy, singing the ‘Boi 
Espacio,” was slowly coming home, 
with a snare in one hand, and, in the 
other, a brace of wood pigeons. 

The melancholy melody of the 
song, that celebrates the exploits of 
the famous beast, sung in the strong, 
clear voice of the young man, min- 
gled and lost itself in the dust-laden 
air. 


‘Dos olbos do Boi Espacio 
Delles fez-se uma vidraga 
Para se espiar am mogas 
Quando passeiam na praca.’ 


At the sound of the song Mapi- 
runga stopped and turned. In front, 
he saw the colonel’s house; and, on 
the right, the water of a pond that 
the setting sun turned to a lake of 
blood. 

A vision of wild revenge pos- 
sessed him, and, stretching out his 
arms with his fists clenched, he mut- 
tered hoarsely, “I never caught a 
bullock by the tail, and did not throw 
him. I have never fired and missed 
my aim. Colonel,” he said, ‘“‘you 
would rather see your son dead than 
married to my sister. Well, you 
shall see him dead; yes, you shall 
see him.” 

He laughed so harshly that an 
owl, perched on the fence in the 
shadow of the advancing night, Hew 
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away with a hoarse cry, its yellow 
eyes wide open in its fright. 

That night, Mapirunga’s mother 
died. 

Day broke next morning with a 
gloriously clear sky; but towards 
evening, a thick mist began to cover 
all the firmament. 

The heat was terrible. 

The birds sought shelter in the 
thickest of the woods. The cries of 
hawks and vultures now and then 
broke the brooding silence. 

Upon his piebald horse, the best 
in the Sertao, Caetano Belota, the 
most trusted herdsman that the colo- 
nel had, set off to visit him at Sao 
Miguel. 

His overalls of yellow untanned 
leather fitted tightly to his legs; his 
feet were rammed into his heavy 
iron stirrups, hung upon doubled 
thongs. He wore a _ herdsman’s 
jacket, made of wild catskin, over 
his cotton shirt. An overcoat of 
deerskin to guard him from the 
thorns hung from his shoulders to 
his knees. A wide-brimmed hat of 
goatskin almost hid his rugged fea- 
tures and wide-nostrilled nose, his 
rough moustache and little twinkling 
eyes. 

Tied to his saddle were his mask, 
a bell, his lazo, his hobbles, and his 
saddlebags. These implements 
showed he was on an expedition to 
find strayed cattle, and bring them 
back to the corral. Both horse and 
man seemed eaten up with sloth. 

No one who did not know the life 
of the Sertao would have suspected 
that the thin, ill-cared-for looking 
horse could travel twelve leagues’ of 
abominable roads with ease within 
the day, or that the sunburnt and ill- 


starred looking rider was in reality 
a first-class horseman, skilled in the 
dangerous work of the Sertao. 


As Caetano followed the track 
along the pond, he saw three saddled 
horses tied beneath a tree, who 
snorted as he passed, pawing the 
ground and jingling their bits.. Just 
as he arrived before the porch, the 
colonel with his bravo and his son 
came out and mounted. 

“Good evening, Caetano,” they 
all called out to him. 

“Good evening to your worships,” 
he replied. 

“Where do you come from?” said 
the colonel. 

“From Serra Preta. I went to 
see if I could find the Spanish cow. 
Antonio Comelonge said he had 
news of her; but it was all a lie. She 
may have strayed towards Inhambé, 
for the grass there is good.” 

In a melancholy voice, as if he 
were announcing a mere fact, not a 
catastrophe, he continued: 

If I were you, your worship, | 
would not ride out to-day, for there 
is coming a damned lot of rain. ‘Chis 
rain, out of the usual time, will spoil 
the grass, and we shall have a fam- 
ine in the neighbourhood. When rain 
is wanted, it never rains. When we 
don’t want it, it is sure to come. This 
year we shall have a plague of 
grubs. The cattle will soon begin 
to die from want of pasture and, 
when they fall, maggots will breed 
in every sore upon their skins. ‘This 
rain will turn out a calamity.” 

Chagas agreed with him; but 
Bebe-Agua muttered, ‘“The master 
has set his mind on setting out, and 
he intends to sleep at Itambé. We 
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have four good leagues to gallop, 
and I am afraid the rain will catch 
us on the way.” 

Just as he spoke, a flash of lignt- 
ning seemed to set the air a-tremble, 
and a vulture, sitting on the fence of 
the corral, spread out its wings and 
flew away. 

The colonel spurred his tall, vi- 
_cious-looking bay horse. 

“Let us start at once,” he said; 
“until to-morrow, Caetano.” 

“Until to-morrow, if God wishes 
it.” 

Caetano slowly rode down the 
trail, and, as he turned occasionally 
in his high saddle, he saw the figures 
of the three horsemen gradually 
grow less as they rode steadily 
across the plain. 

Almost at the same moment, Ma- 
pirunga and his brother cautiously 
made their way through the dried- 
up woods, and hid themselves close 
to the edge of the road, about half 
a league from Sao Miguel. 

Crouching behind the trunk of an 
old zizyphus, their fingers on the 
triggers of their carbines, their great 
straw hats, blackened by the weath- 
er, drawn down over their faces, 
they scanned the road that ran be- 
tween the forest trees. 

The yellow leaves of the wild figs 
and quinces had commenced to strew 
the ground. The red flowers of the 
Jitiranas had begun to wither. ‘Lhe 
air was filled with twigs and leaves 
driven by the approaching storm. 
A flash of lightning suddenly lit up 
the bush, and a strong breeze 
whistled amongst the branches of 
the trees. Flash after flash of light- 
ning followed on loud peals of 
thunder. Great drops of rain pat- 


tered like hail upon the leaves. 
Then, with a roar, the tempest was 
unchained, lashing as with a million 
scourges the rugged face of the Ser- 
tao. 

At a curve of the road, exactly 
opposite the ambuscade, the horse- 
men slackened their pace, their 
horses scattering showers of mud on 
every side of them. 

Then two shots sounded out. ‘he 
horses reared. Colonel Lupercio fell 
from his tall bay, with his arms 
spread open, and then lay groaning 
in the mud. 

The cangaceiro drooped forward 
on the saddle of his black, white- 
faced horse, that wheeled and made 
oft with a bound. 

He tried to hold on by the pom- 
mel of the saddle, but his grip loos- 
ened, and he slipped down to the 
ground, prone and immoveable. 

Both horses rushed into the bush, 
their saddles in disorder and the 
stirrups flying in the air. 

Chagas alone remained unwound- 
ed. The brothers, certain of their 
prey, had left him untouched to 
settle up accounts in a last duel with 
their knives. He bounded to the 
ground, his knife unsheathed, grind- 
ing his teeth, and shouting from the 
middle of the road, lashed merciless- 
ly by the rain, ‘‘Come on, you miser- 
able cowards, come on!” 

The brothers drew their knives, 
and a ferocious fight began. 

Chagas fought like a jaguar at 
bay, and the two agile half-breeds at- 
tacked him with a mortal hate. 

Suddenly Chagas bounded to one 
side, straightened his arm, and bur- 
ied his long Parnahyba knife in the 
broad bosom of Antonio. 
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There it remained, and all his ef- 
forts could not pull it out, for the 
dead body in its fall carried the knife 
with it to the ground. 

Mapirunga saw his chance and, as 
the other stopped to extricate his 
knife, he ran him through the body, 
under the shoulder blade. Chagas 
staggered like a drunken man, lifted 
up both his hands above his head 
with a hoarse cry, and fell face 
downwards on the road. 

First of all Mapirunga satisfied 
himself that his brother really was 
dead. 

Colonel Lupercio still moved a lit- 
tle. Mapirunga, lifting him under- 
neath his arms, placed him against 
the trunk of a mimosa tree. He 
pushed the body of his son close to 
him, that the dying man should see 
him with his fast glazing eyes. Then 
he stood for a moment half smiling 
and half frowning, to contemplate 
his work. 

The rain had caused little rills of 
blood to mingle with the mud that 
covered all the clothes of the dead 
men. ; 

The colonel opened his mouth as 
if he wished to speak, with his eyes 
staring wide. Mapirunga, stooping 
over him, hissed like a rattlesnake, 
“You said you wished to see your 
son dead rather than the husband of 
a half-breed, you old rogue. You 
have your wish.” 

Colonel Lupercio nodded his head 
a little, in signal of assent. Then he 
slipped down into the mud, still lean- 
ing on the trunk of the great tree. 

Mapirunga took the body of his 
brother on his back and plunged into 
the wood. 

When he arrived at his rancho of 


the Bio-Gordo, the rain was slack- 
ening, blue “windows” made their 
appearance in the sky, and a fresh 
feeling seemed to revivify the air- 
Mapirunga entered his hut, wet to 
the skin, and tired. 

He laid the bloodstained body of 
his brother beside that of his moth- 
er, wrapped in her shroud, upon a 
mat, within the porch. The two tall 
candles that he had lighted on each 
side of his mother’s head before he 
left the hut, had burned out to the 
end. 

Only two pools of wax remained 
upon the hard mud floor. He fell 
upon his knees, and prayed beside 
the bodies; then rising up, called 
gently to his sister .. . “Luiza!” 
No answer broke the silence. He 
called again in a loud voice, “‘Luizin- 
ha!” 

Still no answer came. He searched 
the house. No one was in it. Stand- 
ing upon the doorstep, he shouted 
loudly, making a speaking trumpet 
of his hands, held upon each side of 
his mouth: “Luiza, oh, Luiza!” 

Still nothing answered. Then he 
began to search the bushes round the 
house, and, suddenly, started back 
with a cry. 

From a thick branch of a sweet- 
smelling Umburana® tree, just 
where the red flowers of a liana 
twined round the bough, the body 
of his handsome sister hung, half 
disfigured by her pregnancy. 

The rain dropped from the hem 
of her blue petticoat, and her wet 
cotton shift outlined her swellinig 
breasts. 

Mapirunga understood at once 
that she had preferred to kill her- 
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self rather than hear the news of the 
death of him that she had loved. 

Going back to the house, he took 
a hoe and spade, and set to work to 
dig a grave. In it he placed his 
brother and his mother, a little way 
from one another. 

The sun was setting and, from the 
woods, there came the cries of the 
wild animals. 

He cut the hide rope with which 
Luiza had hanged herself, and 
brought the body to an empty room 
above the steps. 

Then he poured kerosene upon 


the doors and the floor, and with a 
lighted lamp he set the whole ablaze. 

In a few minutes the whole hut 
burned like a bonfire. 

By its red, palpitating flames, 
Mapirunga, mudstained and bloody, 
looked on with his arms crossed 
upon his breast, savagely satisfied. 

“All is finished! Mapirunga is 
alone in the world, but he has aveng- 
ed himself,” he murmured, and 
added with a savage pride, “I never 
fired a shot in vain, or caught a bul- 
lock by the tail, and failed to make 
him bite the dust.” 


<>) 


AMOUR 


Where, Ramadan’s gold moon to fasters, 
There is a slight fair boy, my masters, 
You may be sure to see draw near 
A sheik, snow-bearded and severe, 
Who has sc studied lore of love, 
Below, behind, about, above, 

With licit.and with illicit, 

That he could take degrees in it. 
Between the lasses and the lads 

He’s lost his pleasant body pads, 

A toothpick in a shroud is he, 

But oh, a Moor for buggery! 


They say his interest in woman 

Is rather casual, if human; 

But I can tell you, for a fact, 

He holds his own in either act. 

With bearded and with breasted youth 
He seeks the principles of truth, 

And in young concave, young convex 
Holds fair the balance of his sex... . 
(With this proviso, certainly, 

That he’s a Moor for buggery.) 


From the Arabian Nights by E. Powys MATHER. 


A FLIRTATION 


By PANTELAIMON ROMANOV 


(From the unposted letter of an Ex-Countess) 


Dy KATE: 

I have chosen you as my con- 
fessor and I want to write to you 
about something of which I would 
speak to no one else. 

It has to do with that side of life 
of which one is wont to speak in 
whispers and then only to those 
nearest to one. 

I don’t know whether you will un- 
derstand me now as you always have 
understood. Whether the differing 
circumstances of my life and of 
yours may not have estranged us. 

It may be that in the course of 
these four years our woman’s souls 
have passed through such stages 
here in Russia that what I am now 
writing may strike you as mad, un- 
pardonable, utterly immoral. 

As you already know, I am di- 
vorced from my husband. The man 
with whom I am now living is not my 
husband; we are not married and 
have only been together a month. In 
Russia the fullest freedom exists in 
regard to these relations. No one 
pays any attention to them. And do 
believe me when I tell you that | 
have made no mistake in my choice 
of him. He is a splendid man, and 
a wonderful lover. . . All of which 
makes it only the worse for me now 
... Lam only just beginning to real- 
ize the black depths concealed in our 
woman’s souls. 
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The thing of which I want to tell 
you happened to me today, that is 
just on the thirtieth day of our life 
together. 

We have just returned from the 
theatre. He is sleeping, and I am in 
the same room writing this letter to 
you. And I feel as if I had been be- 
traying this man [ love, and am still 
betraying him, taking advantage of 
his slumber. 

I am hotly ashamed at the thought 
that he might awake and stealing si- 
lently over, for a joke, look over my 
shoulder and read what is being 
written by the woman who loves and 
is loved by him and had been with 
him for just one month. 

We had only begun to go out 
again after our long seclusion when 
life for us had been completely ab- 
sorbed in the newness of our intt- 
macy. We would roam about the 
city, and drop in at the theatres, and 
for me all this held a novel charm 
—especially being seen together for 
the first time by our acquaintances. 
And today, when he said that he 
would rather stay at home this eve- 
ning, I was disappointed, almost 
hurt. 

Now, I reluctantly began to ob- 
serve in him the first signs of that 
domestic stodginess and _ laziness 
which makes its appearance in a man 
when he is becoming appeased after 
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Of 


the first days of possession. 


course this was only momentary... .. 


Immediately afterward he consent- 
ed, and we left for the theatre. 

But for a woman it is this moment 
of the sudden revelation of the 
man’s appeasement and the blunting 
of the edge of his passion that is 
the most fatal in the whole course 
of her relations with him. For in 
Us emotion, with its eternal eager- 
ness to live and blossom, shrinks 
from this moment, coming as it does 
like the finish of a carnival. Of 
course this doesn’t apply to my case. 
I really did love him, and our feeling 
for each other was still unstaled .. . 
it was just a vague something that I 
sensed in regard to him. 

As we were removing our wraps 
at the theatre I noticed a couple in 
the cloak room: the man was help- 
ing his companion, a blonde woman 
of about thirty, and as he took off 
her cloak he deliberately held his 
arms about her shoulders longer than 
he need have. And I saw how it 
startled her and troubled her and 
secretly delighted her. 

Suddenly 1 felt a bit out of pa- 
tience with my escort for being so 
leisurely about getting ready. You 
must have noticed that when a hus- 
band and wife go together to the 
theatre, they frequently appear to 
get on each other’s nerves. ‘lhe 
woman feels as they enter the the- 
atre, with all the gay chatter and 
animated faces, that her man has 
grown tamer, heavier, stupider. I 
don’t mean to say that this is how lL 
felt; but he did seem a trifle dis- 
trait, and too much absorbed in the 
prosaic affairs of life. 

This disagreeable impression was 
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only passing, but it did flash across 
my mind. [ felt annoyed with him 
and with myself as I followed him. 
You know the exhilaration and pleas: 
urable excitement of entering the par- 
terre with the blaze of lights and 
the hundreds of men- and women 
training their opera glasses on every 
newcomer from behind the velvet 
balustrades of the loggias. You feel 
your eyes sparkling from the excite- 
ment of the crowds of beautifully 
dressed people, and the medley of 
sounds from the instruments tuning 
up in the orchestra. You survey the 
men around you, all attention to la- 
dies—perhaps here with them for 
the first time—and quite irrationally 
you are sore and envious of these 
women as experiencing something 
keener and fresher than you. For the 
first time I took no pleasure in the 
nearness of my lover. I kept think- 
ing that among those women there 
must be some for whom every secret 
contact with the man beside them 
was a novel and thrilling sensation; 
while our mearness was already 
touched with a sense of settledness, 
finality, even legality by reason of 
the month we had spent together. It 
really is strange, you know: you sit 
next to the man you love—it may 
not even be your husband, but your 
lover—with whom you have lived 
no longer than a month, and you 
envy some unknown woman for 
something that you feel she has and 
you have not. 


On entering the box you dawdle 
over getting seated, lingering by the 
balustrade as if surveying the au- 
dience. You turn to your escort pre- 
tending you want to point out vari- 
ous individuals who have caught 
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your interest . . ; unconsciously, you 
desire to be seen by the men around 
you, though your lover has no sus- 
picion that this is what is in your 
mind. 

And thus it was with me... 

I watched expectantly for a cer- 
tain tall man in black to turn around 
and see me, and see that I was look- 
ing at him. And for the first time 
my lover’s attentiveness and his 
domestic endearments jarred on me 
and bored me; though he, of course, 
could not suspect that he was in the 
way, and quite superfluous. 

And yet, if miraculously penetrat- 
ing my hidden thoughts, he had left 
me, I would have suffered terribly. 
I wanted him out of the way, but 
only for the moment... 

His persistent attentiveness was 
only an expression of his love . 
but sometimes even the affection of 
a lover can weigh on one like a chain. 
I shifted my position so that I could 
look across him to the other; I began 
to respond with greater animation to 
his love-making . . . not because I 
was feeling any different towards 
him, but in order that the other 
might be attracted by the sound of 
my voice and look over in my 
direction. At last he turned his 
head and glanced over casually for 
a second; then, with an expression 
of awakened interest, paused for a 
more thorough inspection. 

It sometimes happens with men, 
too, probably, that, like us, they are 
not so very keen on the person be- 
side them . . . and then they single 
out for flirtation not the most beauti- 
ful woman present, but the one 
whose eyes answer theirs with some- 
what of elusiveness and mystery in 


their promise. And now that he had 
once turned his attention on me, I 
met his: gaze with mine, unseen, of 
course, by my lover, immediately 
withdrawing my eyes to make it 
plain that I wished to conceal my in- 
terest from him. I could see how 
the other’s whole expression and 
manner changed at my response. Lill 
then he had been sitting quietly fac- 
ing the stage, next to his companion, 
smiling and exchanging idle phrases. 
Now, he suddenly leaned over to her 
... the better to gaze across her in 
my direction. I saw how animatedly 
he began to address her, tenderly 
and caressingly, covering her hand 
with his. And she smiled happily, 
putting her hand in his and leaning 
nearer. And he kept on stealing 
glances in my direction, watching for 
my response. 


And in like fashion, I too, seated 
beside my lover and conversing with 
him tenderly, kept looking past him 
at the other, averting my eyes the 
moment they encountered his. But 
at last, I met his eyes squarely as a 
sign that I understood what had 
sprung into life between myself and 
this stranger; that, unknown to all 
others, we were bound to each other 
by the most intimate and secret ties. 
Suddenly a smile transformed his 
face, and careless of his lady or what 
she might observe, he turned 
straight in my direction. I could 
feel my pupils widening, darkening, 
and the sudden beating of my heart 
as a hot wave of sharp desire swept 
through me. He saw, and from that 
moment the whole auditorium held 
only two lovers, living their unex- 
pected and unexplainable union with 
extraordinary vividness and force— 
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I seated beside my lover, and he, be- 
side a woman whom he probably 
also loved. 


Never have I experienced such a 
mad surge of desire, never been 
guilty of such a supreme betrayal of 
love; for never in my life had I been 
so intensely and passionately alive as 
at this moment. To love an un- 
~ known man, to give oneself to him, 
completely, openly, secretly, yet in 
the sight of all . . . the emotion is 
perhaps heightened by the fact that 
none in the place knows what is go- 
ing on between these people, strang- 
ers to one another, separated by 
space and by the crowd. 

When the lights went down and 
the curtain rose, I turned my head 
as if casually surveying the audience, 
and bending toward him met his dark 
eyes glowing in the dim light. I saw 
that he kept watching for my glance. 
When the curtain began its slow de- 
scent, he seemed to be pleading with 
me to look at him once again, to 
meet his eyes for the last time before 
the lights went up . . . And I con- 
sented—slowly, lingeringly fixing 
my eyes on his, and swiftly turning 
away as soon as the lights were lit. 

I pause now, not knowing whether 
I ought to write, even to you, my 
most intimate friend, things which 
even to oneself one admits only in 
the depth of one’s soul which none 
may pierce. You understand, of 
course, that I am writing this not in 
order to tell of piquant adventures 
and emotional thrills. I write be- 
cause I am face to face with the 
problem of the duration of love, in 
all its mantrous illogicality and its 
inevitability. Life seems impossible 
without some solution. .. . Even now 


I can no longer live and look my 
lover in*the eyes as formerly. For 
every minute I keep remembering 
what has happened to me on this, the 
thirtieth day of my relations with 
hint. = 

And now, to close. 
to thesfacts 7. 

During the entr’acte, when a smart 
crowd thronged the lobby, the wom- 
en in furs preening as they passed 
the mirrors, I saw how his eyes were 
ranging around in search of me. He 
was replying distraitly to his com- 
panion’s observations, and _tensely 
and restlessly scanning the dense 
crowd. At last he caught sight of 
me, and though I didn’t turn around 
I could feel his eyes on me. 

A moment later, I had to look 
back and found myself gazing full 
into his face. He was just behind 
me. Iwas caught up in such a storm 
of passion as grips one in the pres- 
ence of the man to whom one is 
giving oneself, when the supreme 
moment is at hand. 

Once again I looked back, and 
we gazed deep into each other’s eyes. 
... L could scarcely endure this close- 
locked gaze. 

When the crowd began to push 
through the doors into the auditori- 
um we found ourselves together. As 
he pressed close to me, I hid my 
consciousness and my understanding 
of it from my lover, from everyone, 
but him. 

And suddenly he did what I had 
longed for and feared: unafraid, he 
boldly and passionately seized my 
arm, and drew me close... 

It grew dark before my eyes; | 
made no attempt to free myself. At 
the same moment a space opened up 


I shall keep 
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before me in the crowd, and I could 
have left him and gone on, but lL 
hung back, to prolong for one more 
instant this extraordinarily keen sen- 
sation of voluptuous pleasure that 
had me in its grip. 

We were one, together there in 
the alien crowd, fused into one be- 
ing, with neither thought nor feeling 
for anything but one another. 
Crushed against his breast by the 
throng, I surrendered utterly. 


He realized that here was no ques- 
tion of an easy conquest, but of an 
inexplicable secret shared by two— 
a secret which would probably perish 
as the curtain fell for the last time. 
The lights went up, and the sleighs 
waiting at the entrance glided off, 
runners creaking over the frozen 
surface of the snow in the soft radi- 
ance of the lamps, and vanished for- 
ever in the obscurity of the night- 
bound streets, bearing him off in one 


He did not flaunt his conquest. direction, and me in another ...... 
<>) 
SHE CAME 


She came by the dark roadway of the night, 

She knocked, and with her knocked the tempest’s spite, 
She cried against the wind about my latch: 

‘A lover beats upon the door of light.” 


My hands, sure-fingered wandering her dress, 
Get drunk upon her wine of nakedness; 

So while the fuddled fellows fall and sleep 
I bite the white cups for their wantonness. 


From the Arabian Nights by E. Powys MATHER. 


TWELVE: GREAT PASSIONS 


V. RoBertT SCHUMANN AND CLARA WIECK 


By J. A. BRENDON 


I 


S domestic misery the inevitable 

penalty of genius? One is tempt- 
ed almost to believe it must be, so 
much does one hear about the dis- 
astrous love entanglements of fa- 
mous men. But the belief, of course, 
is quite untenable. Great men, it is 
true, sometimes have shown them- 
selves unwise and_ unsuccessful 
lovers. So, too, have little men; 
many of them, too many. Among 
them, in fact, the percentage certain- 
ly is as high as, if not higher than, 
among the great; but with this dif- 
ference—their shortcomings attract 
but little notice, being of interest 
only to their friends and relatives; 
whilst those of the great are blazon- 
ed forth immediately to all the 
world. 

This is one of those happenings 
which must be. The glass houses of 
the gods of our mundane Olympus 
are tempting targets for the stones 
of the dwellers on the lonely plains 
of life. 

It would be absurd, then, to dog- 
matize; absurd to maintain that hap- 
piness always is denied to genius. 
There can be no such rule. The ex- 
ceptions, at any rate, are much too 
numerous to prove it. But, among 
them, among that legion of great 
men whose private lives also have 
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been great, surely there are no more 
splendid figures than those of Rob- 
ert Schumann and Clara Wieck. 

It was a wondrous love that those 
two bore for one another, a love 
more precious and rarer far even 
than all the genius of the two great 
souls whom it affected. And the 
story of it well deserves retelling; it 
is as fine as any mentioned in the 
records of Romance. 

Robert Schumann was a musician. 
So also was Clara Wieck. They were 
two beings whose minds and inclina- 
tions both were in perfect harmony; 
and from the very day on which they 
accepted each the other’s love they 
remained true and loyal to one an- 
other until death; in their constancy 
neither of them wavered once. 


And this was so, despite the fact 
that Schumann was the most suscep- 
tible of mortals, an artist who craved 
for the beautiful things of the world, 
who lived for love, and whose life, 
until Clara Wieck entered into it, 
was literally a series of amorous at- 
tachments, which followed one an- 
other in romantic and bewildering 
succession. 

It was in 1827 that first he fell the 
victim to a woman’s charm. At the 
time he was only seventeen years of 
age, and all that is known of the lady 
is the impression which she made 
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upon her fanciful young lover. “Oh, 
friend,” he wrote to a school-fellow, 
“were I but a smile, how I would flit 
about her eyes! .. . were I but joy, 
how gently would I throb in all her 
pulses! yea, might I be but a tear, I 
would weep with her, and then, if 
she smiled again, how gladly would 
I die upon her eyelids, and gladly be 
no more.” 

But the attractions of the un- 
known soon waned before the charm 
of another, a girl whom he named 
“Liddy.” Beautiful undoubtedly 
she must have been, but beauty, it 
would seem, was her sole accom- 
plishment; she was sadly lacking in 
intellectual gifts, incapable — so 
Schumann said himself—of “grasp- 
ing a single idea.” 

Hers, then, was but a sweet and 
fleeting power of fascination. In 
due course it yielded to that of 
“‘Nanni’’; and then, with the mature 
wisdom of his years, her erstwhile 
lover wrote: “I think I loved her, 
but I knew only the outward form 
in which the roseate-tinted fancy of 
youth often embodies its inmost 
longings.” 

His love for “‘Nanni,” however— 
it, too, proved transient, lasting but 
a year; then it subsided, remaining 
with him only as “‘a quietly burning 
sacred flame of pure, divine friend- 
ship and reverence.” Still, he de- 
lighted in thinking of ‘‘Nanni,” and 
in remembering all the hours he 
“dreamed so joyfully, so blissfully 
in her arms and her love.” 

And he continued thus to dream 
till 1828. Then he went to Augs- 
burg, and at Augsburg he met Clara 
von Kirer. 

Clara was the daughter of a chem- 


ist, languorous-eyed and charming. 
Schumann fell in love with her im- 
mediately; and she encouraged him. 
But when the time came for him to 
speak of his great passion, he found 
that she already was betrothed; in 
short, that the girl merely had been 
flirting with him. This was a cruel 
blow to his dignity; and as quite a 
broken-hearted student, he proceed- 
ed then from Augsburg to the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic to study law. 

It was his mother’s wish that 
Schumann should become a lawyer. 
He himself hated the idea, but there 
was no appeal against his mother’s 
mandates, for his father—and his 
father was the only person who, as 
yet, had recognized the boy’s true 
talent—already had been dead for 
several years. Robert, therefore, 
had to go to Leipsic. 

Still, once there, he allowed his 
legal studies in no way to inconve- 
nience him. Such time, in fact, as he 
did not devote to piano playing, he 
allotted to writing, dreaming, acquir- 
ing a taste for extravagant cigars, 
and, indeed, also to love-making. 
He was ever careful not to neglect 
the latter gentle art. 

“T found it frightfully hard to 
leave Leipsic at the last,” he wrote 
to his mother in 1829. “A girl’s 
soul—beautiful, happy, and pure— 
had enslaved mine.” But apparent- 
ly he escaped easily from the bond- 
age, and in Italy—he journeyed 
there from Leipsic—soon found 
some one to console him, a beautiful 
English girl, ‘who,’ he wrote, 
“seemed to have fallen in love not 
so much with. myself as with my 
piano playing.” ' 


He followed her to Venice. 
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There, alas! she left him. ‘My 
heart is heavy,” he declared, “‘...she 
gave me a spray of cypress as we 
parted . . . She was very proud and 
kind, and loving and hating . . . 
hard, but so soft when I was play- 
ing—accursed reminiscences !”’ 


Accursed or not, the memory of 
his love for this English girl, or 
~ perhaps the memory of the English 
girl’s love for his playing, keenly 
whetted Schumann’s desire to adopt 
music seriously as a profession. He 
would be a musician. Resolve came 
to him one night while still at Venice, 
and forthwith he rose from his bed 
—it was five o’clock in the morning 
—and sat down to write to his 
mother what he declared to be the 
most important letter he had ever 
written, a letter in which he pleaded 
long and eloquently to be allowed at 
any rate to test his talents. 


Now, so eloquently did he beg 
that the mother, moved at last by his 
manifest sincerity, decided to refer 
the question of her son’s career to 


Friedrich Wieck. 


To her surprise the great master 
expressed a firm belief in Robert’s 
talents, and urged her to withdraw 
her opposition to his wishes. Ac- 
cordingly she did so, telling her son, 
soon after his return from Italy, that 
now, if he still wished it, he might 
really study music, and study, what 
is more, under the tuition of none 


other than Wieck himself. 


To Schumann this spelt joy in- 
deed. For such a concession he had 
never even dared to hope. And his 
delight was inexpressible, not only 
because he had won his mother’s 
consent, but because now he had as 


his master quite the most famous 
piano teacher of the day. 


II 


Nor was Wieck’s reputation as a 
teacher in any way over-estimated. 
He was undoubtedly the best in Ger- 
many. None the less, he happened 
to be interested in the career of his 
marvellous daughter even more than 
in his own profession. Little Clara, 
in fact, was the centre of all his am- 


-bitions; and, although in 1829 when 


Robert Schumann joined the Wieck 
household as a pupil and a lodger, 
she was only nine years old, she had 
already made her first appearance 
on the concert platform. Her début 
incidentally, had startled Europe; 
and not merely because the pianist 
was an infant prodigy, but because 
her playing was such as had never 
been heard before, even in Germany. 

In the company of this youthful 
genius, then, Robert Schumann’s life 
began. The years that had gone be- 
fore had been, as it were, wasted 
years. It was only now that he be- 
came conscious of his own stupen- 
dous undeveloped power. And to 
develop that power he worked with 
feverish industry, under his master’s 
watchful eye. 

Still, even now he found time for 
idle dalliance also. At any rate, let- 
ters written to his mother at this 
time usually contained at least one 
reference to some adorable and 
charming girl; and in almost every 
letter the girl referred to was a dif- 
ferent one. 

But then, Schumann was naturally 
a sentimentalist, the human embod- 
iment of his own compositions. 
Love, and the need for love, were 
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essential to his very being, essential 
to his art. And Fate, it would seem, 
from the very outset wished him to 
be the hero of a great romance. 
Fortunately the world did not with- 
hold from him the opportunity. 
Even now, in fact, opportunity was 
knocking at his door. 

But of this Schumann was sub- 
limely ignorant. How could he have 
been otherwise? He was but 
eighteen years of age, and the girl 
only nine. For the present he was 
fascinated merely by Clara’s play- 
ing. That was all. He was more 
interested in the person of another 
girl, Ernestine von Fricken, the 
adopted daughter of a rich Bohe- 
mian baron, who, like himself, was 
also a pupil-lodger of Friedrich 
Wieck. 

“She has a delightfully pure, 
childlike mind,” he told his mother, 
“is delicate and thoughtful, deeply 
attached to me and everything artis- 
tic, and uncommonly musical; in 
short, just such a one as I might 
wish to have for a wife. I will 
whisper it in your ear, my good 
mother, if the Future were to ask 
me whom I should choose, I should 
answer unhesitatingly, “his one.’ ” 

Poor Shumann! Once again his 
susceptible genius had been ensnared 
by what it thought was love. The 
“affair” advanced apace; and, in the 
early part of the year 1834, the 
young musician became definitely be- 
trothed to Ernestine, in accordance 
with all customary German ceremo- 
nial. Schumann was in an ecstasy of 
happiness. 

“Ernestine has written to me in 
great delight,” he declared in a let- 
ter to his friend Henrietta Voight, 


“she has sounded her father by 
means of her mother, and he gives 
her to me! Henrietta, he gives her 
to me! You understant that? And 
yet I am so wretched; it seems as 
though I feared to accept this jewel 
lest it should be in unworthy hands. 
If you ask me to put a name to my 
grief I cannot do it. I think it is 
grief itself; but, alas! it may be love 
itself, and mere longing for Ernes- 
tine. I really cannot stand it any 
longer, so I have written to her to 
arrange a meeting one of these days. 
If you should ever feel thoroughly 
happy, then think of two souls who 
have placed all that is most sacred in 
them in your keeping and whose fu- 
ture happiness is inseparably bound 
up with your own.” 

But while Schumann thus was 
soaring to the dizzy heights of rap- 
ture, another member of the Wieck 
household was tasting for the first 
time of the bitter cup of disappoint- 
ment. With sad, anxious eyes, little 
Clara watched the young composer’s 
infatuation as it grew. Child though 
she was, she loved Schumann; she 
had loved him for a long while. He 
was the one being who could make 
her life and art complete; she knew 
it, not knowing how she knew. And 
it was very hard for her to stand and 
watch, while another woman, whom 
she felt to be unworthy of him, rob- 
bed her of him, the one man who 
could give her happiness. It dulled 
the keen edge of her worldly tri- 
umphs. 

But of this Schumann knew noth- 
ing. He regarded Clara merely as 
a child, and as such he treated her, 
himself posing as an elder brother. 


Still, “I often think of you,” he | 
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wrote in one of his letters, “not as 
a brother of his sister, not merely 
in friendship, but rather as a pil- 
grim thinking of a distant shrine.’ 
And Clara, it may be, could read the 
true meaning of such words, could 
see that secret of his inner self which 
had not as yet betrayed itself even 
to Schuman. He loved her. She 
knew that in his heart he loved her. 

And, indeed, he would have loved 
her, but for the fact that ... well! 
she was only a child. Why, she was 
so young that ghost stories still 
frightened her. It never even oc- 
curred to him to regard her as a 
woman. 

Yet, gradually, almost uncon- 
sciously, he chose this child as a 
standard by which to judge other 
women. By her he judged Ernes- 
tine. But for Ernestine the test was 
too severe. What Schumann had 
thought to be her virtues he soon 
saw existed mainly in his own imagi- 
nation. She was not an interesting 
girl. Her letters were illiterate and 
insincere; they jarred upon her 
lover’s senses; whilst, for the thou- 
sand-and-one little deceptions which 
she practised on him, he could not 
forgive her. 

And then it was that his friend- 
ship with Clara began to ripen into 
a closer tie. He kept “‘mental trysts” 
with her, and his letters—they tell 
their own tale. They are not the 
letters of a brother. 

On one occasion he longed to 
catch butterflies to be messengers to 
her. On another he thought of get- 
ting his letters posted in Paris, so as 
to arouse her curiosity. And once 
he told her that if she were present 
he would press her hands even with- 


out her father’s leave. ‘“Then,” he 
added, “I might hope that the union 
of our names on the title-page might 
foreshadow the union of our ideas 
in the future.”’ 


Clearly, then, it was not only 
Clara’s cleverness which fascinated 
him. Her person—it too delighted 
him. Indeed, he declared in reply 
to one of her childlike effusions, 
“Your letter was yourself all over. 
You stood before me laughing and 
talking; rushing from fun to earnest, 
as usual; diplomatically playing with 
your veil. In short, the letter was 
Clara herself, her double.” 

And Clara herself was a charm- 
ing child; she fascinated Schumann; 
he delighted in watching and study- 
ing her. ‘Clara,’ he wrote to his 
mother in 1833, “is as fond of me 
as ever, and is just as she used to be 
of old, wild and enthusiastic, skip- 
ping and running about like a child, 
and saying the most _ intensely 
thoughtful things. It is a pleasure 
to see how her gifts of mind and 
heart keep developing faster and 
faster, and, as it were, leaf by leaf. 
The other day, as we were walking 
back from Cannovitz (we go for a 
two or three hours’ tramp almost 
every day), I heard her say to her- 
self: ‘Oh, how happy I am! how 
happy!’ Who would not love to 
hear that? On the same road there 
are a great many useless stones lying 
about in the middle of the footpath. 
Now, when I am talking, I often 
look more up than down, so she al- 
ways walks behind me and gently 
pulls my coat at every stone to pre- 
vent my falling; meanwhile she 
stumbles over them herself.” 


Now to a friendship which had 
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advanced so far as this, surely there 
could be but one ending. Even Er- 
nestine was wise enough to see this, 
and made no endeavour to avert the 
inevitable. In short, she and Schu- 
mann agreed mutually to break their 
troth, admitting that they had ceased 
to love each other. And neither 
-of them bore malice; on the contrary 
they became better friends than ever 
they had been before. 

“T always believed,” Ernestine 
told Schumann later, “‘that you could 
love Clara alone, and still believe it.” 
Surely no woman could have acted 
more graciously. 

Now to break an engagement in 
Germany is a serious undertaking. 
Indeed, there are, as Schumann 
found, innumerable formalities to 
be complied with; and it was Jan- 
uary, 1836, before at last he was 
free to seek the hand of a girl 
whom, if ever such things are pre- 
destined, the Fates long ago had 
chosen for his wife. 


But the pompous tardiness of 
legal processes proved more than his 
impetuosity could tolerate. His love 
refused to be restrained. At any 
rate, he could not restrain it; its in- 
sistence mastered good resolves; and, 
long before he had been released 
from his former entanglement, he 
poured into Clara’s eager ears the 
story of his hopes and dreams. 

It was November 25th. Schu- 
mann had called on the Wiecks to 
say farewell, for he had arranged to 
leave on the following day for Leip- 
sic. All the evening he had eyes for 
nobody in the house, save only for 
Clara; his ears heard nothing but 
her voice; his senses were conscious 
only of her presence. Then, as he 


rose to go, Clara rose also, and 
walked with him down the steps. 

But to be thus alone with her, to 
say “good-bye” to her—and who 
knew when again he would see her? 
—such a test of endurance Schu- 
mann’s resolves could not survive. 
His love surged up within him, and, 
seizing Clara in his arms, he told 
her then and there the incoherent 
story of his passion. 

Clara resisted him, and freeing 
herself from his grasp reminded him 
of Ernestine. 

So far as he was concerned, she 
no longer existed, Schumann declar- 
ed. She had broken her word to 
him, he said, and betrothed herself 
already to another—a slight inac- 
curacy which, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps one can forgive 
him. 

Clara, at any rate, believed him; 
and falling into his arms, she yielded 
herself gladly and longingly to his 
embraces. And then, while his lips 
were pressed to hers, the long-slum- 
bering embers of her love burst sud- 
denly into flame. In that one mo- 
ment Clara the child became a 
woman. 

“When you gave me that first 
kiss,”’ she told her lover later, ‘“‘then 
I felt myself near swooning. Before 
my eyes it grew black. ... The lamp 
I brought to light you I could hardly 
hold.” 

Indeed, she did not hold it; she 
dropped it. That night love almost 
fired a house. 

But for the present, seeing that 
Schumann’s engagement to Ernes- 
tine von Fricken not yet had been 
annulled, the lovers decided to keep 
their promises made to one another 
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secret. But, in February, Schvu- 
mann, being free at last to seek 
Clara’s hand, proposed formally to 
do so. He was quite optimistic as 
to the result of his petition. ‘‘While 
waiting for the coach at Zwickan— 
10 p.m. Feb. 13, 1836,” he wrote 
and told her of his hopes. 


“Sleep has been weighing on my 
eyes,” he said. “I have been wait- 
ing two hours for the express coach. 
The roads are so bad that we shall 
not get away till two o’clock. How 
you stand before me, my beloved 
Clara: ah, so near you seem to me 
that I could almost seize you. Once 
I could put everything daintily in 
words, telling how strongly I liked 
any one, but now I cannot any more. 
And if you do not know I cannot tell 
you. But love me well... . I demand 
much, since I’give much. ... At 
Leipsic my first care shall be to put 
my wordly affairs in order. I am 
quite clear about my heart. Per- 
haps your father will not refuse it 
if I ask him for his blessing. Of 
course, there is much to be thought 
of and arranged. But I put great 
trust in our guardian angel. Fate 
always intended us for one another. 
I have known that a long time, but 
my hopes were never strong enough 
to tell you and get your answer be- 
fore. 

“What I write to-day briefly and 
incompletely, I will later explain to 
you, for probably you cannot read 
me at all. But simply realize that 
I love you quite unspeakably. The 
room is getting dark. Passengers 
near me are going to sleep. It is 
sleeting and snowing outside. But 
I will squeeze myself right into a 
corner, bury my face in the cushions, 


and think only of you. Farewell, 
my Clara.” 

But Schumann’s high hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. On no 
conditions would Clara’s father sanc- 
tion the engagement. Prayers and 
entreaties likewise were of no avail. 
The old man remained obdurate, 
deaf to reason. “If Clara marries 
Schumann,” he declared on more 
than one occasion, “‘I will say it even 
on my deathbed, she is not worthy of 
being my daughter.” 

Nor was he content merely with 
threats; he made his child promise 
never again even to see the man she 
loved. He would shoot Schumann, 
he said, unless she promised. Then 
Clara gave him her word. What 
else could the poor girl do? In Ger- 
many the conditions of filial inde- 
pendence are different, very differ- 
ent, from those which exist in Eng- 
land. And Clara was a dutiful 
daughter. 

Besides, as she realized, her fa- 
ther’s opposition certainly was not 
altogether without reason. He 
wished to find for himself a son-in- 
law who could further Clara’s inter- 
ests, a man of great ability or in- 
come. But Schumann—of what use 
could he be to her? The future 
seemed to hold nothing for him. As 
a pianist certainly he could never 
hope now to earn either fame or 
money, for his right hand, crippled 
by constant practising, was almost 
useless to him; and his reputation as 
a composer, it of course had yet to 
be established. 


For the lovers, then, months of 
hideous anguish followed the pater- 
nal ultimatum, since Clara strove to 
the utmost to keep the promise she 
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had made to her father; and Schu- 
mann, for his part, felt in honour 
bound not to make the task more dif- 
ficult. Never a word, then, passed 
between them; not a note; nor even 
a message save, of course, such as 
Schumann could convey in his com- 
positions and Clara in her playing. 
Messages such as these each sought 
devotedly. 

In the meanwhile, Schumann en- 
deavoured by every means to better 
his wordly prospects so that one day 
he might be able to hurl defiance at 
obstinate parents. At the same time, 
it is true, he took steps—and who 
can blame him for this ?—surrepti- 
tiously to be kept in touch with 
Clara’s doings. 

“T am not going to give you any- 
thing musical to spell out to-day,” 
he wrote to an acquaintance who was 
known also to his beloved, ‘‘and 
without beating about the bush will 
come to the point at once. I havea 
particular favour to ask of you. It 
is this: Will you not devote a few 
moments of your life to acting as 
messenger between two parted 
souls? At any rate, do not betray 
them. Give me your word that you 
will not. 

“Clara Wieck loves, and is loved 
in return. You will soon find that 
out from her gentle, almost super- 
natural ways and doings. For the 
present don’t ask me the name of 
the other one. The happy ones, 
however, acted, met, talked, and ex- 
changed their vows, without the fa- 
ther’s knowledge. He has found 
them out, wants to take violent meas- 
ures, and forbids any sort of inter- 
course on pain of death. Well, it 
has all happened before, thousands 
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of times. The latest news came 
from Dresden. But we know noth- 
ing for certain, though I suspect, in- 
deed I am nearly convinced, that 
they are at Breslau. Wieck is sure 
to call upon you at once, and will in- 
vite you to come and hear Clara 
play. 

‘Now, this is my ardent request, 
that you should let me know all 
about Clara as quickly as possible— 
I mean as to the state of mind, the 
life she leads, in fact any news you 
can obtain. All that I have told you 
is a sacred trust, and don’t mention 
this letter to either the old man or 
anybody else. 

“If Wieck speaks of me, it will 
probably not be in very flattering 
terms. Don’t let that put you 
out. ... 1 may further remark that 
it will be an easy thing for you to 
obtain Clara’s confidence, as I (who 
am more than partial to the lovers) 
have often told her that I corre- 
spond with you. She will be happy 
to see you on that account. .. . Write 
soon. A heart, a life depends upon 
ee ae 

And then, unable longer to con- 
tain himself—lover-like, presumably 
he thought that so far he had con- 
cealed the secret—he added, “my 
own—. For it is I, myself, for 
whom I have been pleading.” 


iil 


Now Wieck made a sorry mistake 
in hoping, by oppressive measures, 
to stifle the attachment between his 
daughter and Robert Schumann. Ad- 
versity is the very soil in which a 
love such as was theirs thrives best. 
Wieck might have known this. But 
he failed to; nor, would it seem, did 
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he realize that there is a limit even 
to a daughter’s sense of duty. In 
fact, not content with his past sever- 
ities, he proceeded now to tax the 
endurance of the unhappy Clara still 
more heavily, and sought to replace 
the idol he had stolen from her heart 
by one which happened to be pleas- 
ing to himself. 

. And by doing so, by trying thus to 
thrust upon the daughter, whose 
wishes he had thwarted, a husband 
chosen by himself, he displayed 
amazing ignorance of those laws 
which govern women’s hearts. 

Carl Banck, the man whom he or- 
dained that Clara should marry, 
was, of course, eminently eligible, 
for he was a singer to whom a great 
future seemed to be assured. 

But marry him—marry him sim- 
ply because her father wished it— 
Clara could not, would not. Besides, 
she disliked the man. And dislike 
turned to hatred when Banck sought 
to capture her affections by malign- 
ing Schumann. Such dastardly meth- 
ods as those even Clara’s gentle 
spirit could not tolerate; and her 
feelings, long pent up, now burst 
forth in glorious revolt. 

Why, she asked herself, should 
she remain loyal to a promise made 
solely to satisfy her father’s vanity? 
It was ridiculous. She would not. 
She told Schumann so. And hence- 
forth letters flew between herself 
and him as often as trusty emissaries 
could be found to carry them. 

At last even a meeting was ar- 
ranged. It was a dangerous under- 
taking, and the lovers both were 
greatly agitated. Schumann was al- 
most dumb with fear and joy; Clara 
nearly fainted. Still, it was a sweet 


thing to look back upon, this secret 
tryst) Of 

“The moon shone so beautifully 
on your face,” Clara told her lover 
later, “when you lifted your hat and 
passed your hand across your fore- 
head; I had the sweetest feeling that 
I ever had; I had found my love 
again.” 

Fortified by this renewal of his 
happiness, in September, 1837, Schu- 
mann dared again appeal to Wieck. 
He chose the occasion carefully, 
sending his letter to the obdurate old 
gentleman on Clara’s birthday, “the 
day,” he said, “on which the dearest 
being in the world, for you as for 
me, first saw the light of the world.” 

But even this failed to melt the 
father’s heart. ‘‘Nothing shall shake 
me,” he replied. And nothing, it 
seemed, would shake him.  Schu- 
mann essayed every means within his 
power; he interviewed him; he sent 
messages to him; he wrote to him, 
but all in vain. Despair entered his 
heart. 

“Ask her eyes,” he implored, 
“whether I have told you the truth. 
Eighteen months long have you test- 
ed me. If you have found me 
worthy, true, and manly, then seal 
this union; it lacks nothing of the 
higher bliss, except the paternal 
blessing. An awful moment it is un- 
til I learn your decision, awful as the 
pause between lightning and thunder 
in the tempest, where man does not 
know whether it will give destruction 
or benediction. Be again a friend to 
one of your oldest friends, and to 
the best of children be the best of 
fathers.” 

Now the extravagance of this ap- 
peal really disconcerted Wieck. De- 
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spite himself, he was beginning to 
entertain a grudging admiration for 
the perseverance of his would-be son- 
in-law, and in consequence knew not 
what to say in reply. Accordingly, 
he took refuge in evasion. ‘ Wieck’s 
answer was so confused,” Schumann 
wrote to a friend, ‘“‘and he declined 
and accepted so vaguely, that now I 
really don’t know what to do. Not 
at all. He was not able to make any 
valid objections; but as I said before, 
one could make nothing of his letter. 
I have not spoken to C. yet; her 
strength is my only hope.” 

None the less, Wieck did now 
make a small concession. 
he saw that he could have no peace 
until he had. At any rate, he told 
the lovers that in future they might 
meet from time to time—in the pres- 
ence of a chaperon; and even that 
they might correspond occasionally 
when Clara was travelling. 

Schumann for his part, however, 
placed but little confidence in such 
promises. ‘“There is nothing in this, 
believe me,” he wrote to Clara; “the 
will throw you to the first comer who 
has gold and title enough.” 

Still, he could not but admit that 
these concessions were not to be de- 
spised. To be able to see Clara oc- 
casionally; and to write to her—that 
alone was enough to spur him on to 
great endeavours. So he set to work 
as he had never worked before. And 
dreams made even work delight, for 
his thoughts now were centered al- 
ways in the future. ‘“‘We shall lead,” 
he told Clara, “a life of poetry and 
blossoms, and we shall play and 
compose together like angels, and 
bring gladness to mankind.” 

The Schumann romance by this 


Perhaps - 


time had become historical. It was 
the talk of Europe. The lovers were 
inundated with letters of advice and 
sympathy. Admirers even offered 
them money in order that they might 
marry immediately, and live in com- 
fort. The secret messengers were 
numberless. Among them was a 
Russian prince. Chopin, too, Men- 
delssohn and Liszt, all were implicat- 
ed. But to Clara and Schumann this 
notoriety proved hateful. Firmly 
they waived aside all offers of assist- 
ance, deeming it best to be patient, 
at any rate, until Easter, 1840. 
Then, they resolved, they would 
marry whatever might happen. 

But it was a terrible prospect, this 
waiting. ‘‘My sole wish,” Clara 
wrote, ‘“is—I wish it every morning 
—that I could sleep for two years; 
could oversleep all the thousand 
tears that shall yet flow... Foolish 
wish! Iam such a silly child. Do 
you remember that two years ago on 
Christmas Eve you gave me white 
pearls and mother said then: ‘Pearls 
mean tears’? She was right; they fol- 
lowed only too soon.” 

What is more, still they were with 
her. Not even yet would the father 
allow his daughter any peace. He 
was always tormenting her, and pre- 
senting to her odious suitors; whilst 
he seemed to delight in doing every- 
thing he could to poison her mind 
against the man she loved. 

He accused Schumann of infidelity 
to her, defamed his character. But 
to these charges Schumann §an- 
swered readily—to Clara. “I should 
not be worth being spoken to,” he 
said, “if a man trusted by so good 
and noble a girl as you, should not 
be a respectable man and not control 
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himself in everything. Let this sim- 
ple word put you at your ease for 
ever.: 

Still, these -scandalous imputations 
against his character goaded him te 
frenzy; he resented them. bitterly, 
and, if only as a means of freeing 
her from the persecutions of her fa- 
ther, began now seriously to consid- 
er the question of eloping. 

Eventually he abandoned the 
idea. In Germany the consequences 
of such an action would be very seri- 
ous—for the girl, at any rate; and 
Schumann, unlike most musician lov- 
ers, was ever solicitous for his be- 
loved’s welfare. At last, however, 
as time went on, and Wiceck’s treat- 
ment of his daughter became more 
and more unfatherly and tyrannical, 
he decided that something really 
drastic must be done. Accordingly 
he wrote to Wieck, and told him 
that, unless the marriage should be 
approved immediately, he would in- 
stitute legal proceedings, and appeal 
to a court of law to compel his 
consent. 

In due course Schumann received 
an answer to this ultimatum. He 
would be pleased, Wieck said, to 
give his consent to the marriage; but 
only on certain conditions—mercen- 
ary, insolent conditions which neither 
Schumann nor Clara would consider 
for a minute. The latter, in fact, 
wrote herself to her father and told 
him so, candidly. 

Then the lawsuit began—on July 
16th, 1839. And for a whole long, 
weary year the proceedings were 
protracted. It is a dismal tale, the 
story of these happenings. Wieck 
defended the case relentlessly, leav- 
ing no stone unturned which might 


conceal something he could use to 
blacken,Schumann’s character, and 
availing himself of every device 
known to law and cunning to delay 
the giving of the verdict. It was not 
until August 12, 1840, that the 
Court at last pronounced a verdict 
in the lovers’ favour—a_ verdict 
strongly in their favour. 


Then all the troubles of anxiety 
and suspense were forgotten in a mo- 
ment. The memories of the past 


‘faded completely; only to the future 


did the lovers look, doing everything 
within their power to hasten for- 
ward preparations for the wedding. 
And so it. came about that, on Sep- 
tember 12, Clara Wieck was made 
the wife of Robert Schumann. The 
ceremony was performed very quiet- 
ly in the little church at Schoenefeld, 
a village near to Leipsic. But she 
and her husband had gained only 
one day by all their litigation, for 
on September 13th Clara came of 
age. 

Still, they had gained one day. 
And perhaps even to have done that 
was worth the trouble. “It was a 
beautiful day,” the bride wrote in 
her diary, ‘‘and the sun himself, who 
had been hidden for many days, 
poured his mild beams upon us as 
we went to the wedding, as if he 
would bless our union. There was 
nothing disturbing on this day, and 
so let it be inscribed in this book as 
the most beautiful and the most im- 
portant day of my life. A period of 
my existence has now closed. I have 
endured very many sorrows in my 
young years, but also many joys 
which I shall never forget. Now be- 
gins a new life, a beautiful life, that 
life which one loves more than any= 
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thing, even than self; but heavy re- 
sponsibilities also rest upon me, and 
Heaven grant me strength to fulfil 
them truly and as a good wife.” 

And as a good wife indeed she 
did fulfil them. Marriage did not 
mark the end of Clara Wieck’s ro- 
mance. It was but the beginning of 
it, for hers and Robert Schumann’s 
was an ideal union, a perfect mar- 
riage. 

“They lived for one another,” a 
biographer has written, “and for 
their children. He created and 
wrote for his wife, and in accord- 
ance with their temperament; whilst 
she ijooked upon it as her highest 
privilege to give to the world the 
most perfect interpretation of his 
works . . . and to ward off all dis- 
turbing or injurious impressions 
from his sensitive soul.” 

Now it was from this, his sensi- 
tive soul, that arose the only cloud 
which marred their married happi- 
ness. That cloud was the penalty of 
genius. Madness seized Schumann, 
madness in the form of melancholia. 
But even at those times when his de- 
pression was most acute his wife was 
still to him a “gift from above.” 
And for her sake he fought fiercely 
against his malady—for her sake, 
and the sake of her children whom 
he also loved. Clara bore him eight, 
but even that did not satisfy. “I al- 
ways tell my wife,” he once wrote 
to Mendelssohn, ‘‘ ‘one cannot have 
enough.’ It is the greatest blessing 
we have on earth.” 


But mania, struggle though he 
would against it, in the end proved 
stronger than all his efforts. Periods 
of complete sanity, it is true, fol- 
lowed each attack, but as Schumann 
grew older, the attacks, alas! in- 
creased both in severity and fre- 
quency. In 1854, for example, so 
acute was his melancholy that one 
day in February he crept from the 
house unobserved and threw himself 
from a bridge into the Rhine. For- 
tunately he was seen to fall, and 
was saved by some boatmen. But 
their prompt action only postponed 
the end for a short while. 

Two years later, in fact, overbur- 
dened by the weight of his afflictions, 
the great musician passed peacefully 
away, peacefully and happy, for 
Death found him supported in 
Clara’s loving arms. 

Schumann was only forty-six years 
of age when he died. His wife sur- 
vived him many, many years, and 
during those years, through the 
medium of her incomparable art, 
made the world appreciate, as she 
herself had done, the greatness of 
her lover’s genius. 

She did not marry again, Thence- 
forth she devoted her life and all 
her art entirely to Schumann’s chil- 
dren and his memory, for she wrote, 
even so late as 1871, “the purity of 
his life, his noble aspirations, the ex- 
cellence of his heart, can never be 
fully known except through the com- 
munication of his family and 
friends.” 


THE INOCULATION 


By FRANK WEDEKIND 


HEN [I tell you this story, my 

friends, I do not do so to 
show the slyness of women nor the 
stupidity of men; I tell it rather on 
account of certain psychological cu- 
riosities contained in it which will 
interest you, and which, if known, 
can be of great advantage to you 
during life. But before proceeding, 
allow me to protest against the re- 
proach that I am crowing over my 
early misconduct which I so thor- 
oughly repent, and which, now that 
my hair has turned gray and my 
knees weak, is of no fascination to 
me. 

“You have nothing to fear, my 
dear, sweet boy,’ said Fanny one 
evening, just as her husband was 
coming home, “because married men 
are jealous only when they have no 
cause for it. And from the very 
moment that there is a cause for 
jealousy they are as struck blind.” 

“But I don’t like his expression,” 
I murmured. “It seems to me that 
he has noticed something.” 

“You misunderstand that expres- 
sion,” she said. “That expression is 
only the result of the means I have 
used in order to prevent any possible 
jealousy from ever arising in him, 
and to stop any suspicious thoughts 
about you.” 

“What is this means?” I asked, 
astonished. 

“Tt is a sort of inoculation. 


On 


19 


the very day that I took you for my 
lover I told him quite frankly that I 
loved you. Since then I repeat it to 
him twice daily, on arising and on re- 
tiring. ‘You have every reason,’ I 
say to him, ‘to be jealous of that 
dear boy; I truly love him, and it is 
neither your nor my merit that I re- 
main faithful to you, but it is 
through him that I am still as virtu- 
ous as I am.’”’ 

In that very moment it became 


clear to me why her husband, when 


he did not think that I was looking, 
would gaze at me in a sympathetic- 
ally scornful way. 

“And do you really think,” I ask- 
ed, “that this means is lasting?” 

“Unfailing!” she replied with per- 
fect surety. 

In spite of it, however, I greatly 
doubted that safety of her psycho- 
logical calculations until one day the 
following event forced me to change 
my mind. 

I was at that time living in the 
heart of the city, in a small furnished 
room on the fourth floor of a large 
apartment house. I was accustomed 
to sleep late into the morning. One 
sunny day, at about nine o’clock, the 
door opened and she entered. I 
should never have told what follow- 
ed if it had not shown one of the 
most surprising and still credible 
cases of blindness that are conceiv- 


able in mankind. Hardly had the 


\ 
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sheets covered us both, when we 
heard steps in front of the door. 
There was a knock, and I had hardly 
time enough to pull the sheet over 
her head, when her husband, puffing 
and perspiring after having walked 
up the one hundred and twenty steps 
to my room, came into the room, his 
face all aglow with happiness. 

“T came to ask you whether you 
wanted to take a little trip with 
Roeder, Schletter and myself. We 
are going to take the train as far as 
Ebenhausen, and from there we are 
going to bicycle to Ammerland. I 
really had work to do at home to- 
day, but my wife left early this 
morning to find out how the Bruech- 
mann’s youngest child is, and the 
weather was so glorious that I could 
not stay athome. I met Roeder and 
Schletter at the Cafe Luitpold and 
we made up the party. Our train 
leaves at 10.57.” 

During the time that he was 
speaking I had a chance to collect 
my thoughts. “You see that I am 
not alone,” I remarked, smiling. 

“Yes, I see,” he replied with that 
understanding smile. Then his eyes 
began to sparkle. Hesitatingly he 
took a step forward and now stood 
close to the chair on which I always 
placed my clothes. On the top of 
the chair lay a fine batiste, armless 
chemise, with a name embroidered 
on it; across that lay a pair of open- 
worked, silk stockings. Since there 
was no other part of a feminine 
wardrobe apparent, his gaze fell on 
that with unmistakable longing. 

That moment was the deciding 
one, One second more and he must 
remember that he had seen this ap- 
parel somewhere before in his life. 


Let it cost what it might, I had to 
detract his attention from the in- 
criminating evidence. The train of 
thought which flew through my mind 
caused me to perpetrate an outrage 
which, in spite of the fact that it 
saved the situation, causes me as 
much shame now as it did twenty 
years ago. 


“T am not alone,” I repeated. 
“And, if you had the slightest idea 
of the magnificence of this creature 
you would envy me.” With that I 
pressed my arm on that part of-the 
sheet where I thought her mouth 
was, in order to stop any sort of a 
sound that she might utter. 


His greedy eyes traveled up and 
down the perfect outline. 

And now comes the terrible, the 
unheard of. I grasped the bottom 
of the sheet and pulled it right up to 
her throat, so that only her head was 
covered. ‘Have you ever in all of 
your life seen anything so mag- 
nificent ?” I asked him. 


His eyes stood wide open, but he 
was very much confused. 


“Yes, yes,—I must say—you 
have good taste—well, I—I’ll go 
now—please excuse my—disturb- 
ance.” 

With that, he drew back to the 
door and I slowly, very slowly, low- 
ered the veil. But then I jumped up 
as quick as a flash and stood with 
him at the door, but I was so placed 
that he could not possibly see the 
chair on which the clothes lay. 


“Tl probably take the noon train 
to Ebenhausen,” I said, as he stood 
there, his hand on the door knob. 
“Perhaps you'll wait for me there at 
the Gasthof zur Post. Then we can 
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ride together to Ammerland. That 
will be a lovely trip. And thank you 
so much for your invitation.” 

He made a few, well-meaning re- 
marks and then left. I remained 
rooted to the spot until I heard him 
leave the house. 


I will spare you a description of 
the terrible fury into which the de- 
~ plorable woman flew after this scene. 
She was like a maniac, and swore 
such implacable hatred against me as 
I have never in all my life heard. 
And while she was hurrying into her 
clothes she even threatened to spit in 
my face. 

“Where do you think of going 
now?” 

“T don’t know—I’ll drown myself 
—or go home—or to the Bruech- 
mann’s—to see how their youngest 
is getting along—lI don’t know!” 

At about two o’clock Roeder, 
Schletter, my friend and I were sit- 
ting under the shady chestnut tree at 
the Gasthof zur Post in Ebenhausen 
and were relishing our chicken and 
salad. My friend, whom I had been 
watching very closely, gave me every 
reason to feel absolutely safe, as he 
was in unusual good humor. Every 
once in a while he would throw an 
amusing glance at me, and then 
would relishingly rub his hands to- 
gether, without, however, betraying 
the cause of his jolliness. The ex- 
cursion went off quietly and at ten 
o’clock we were back again in the 
city. At the station, we decided it 
was too early to go home, so we 
thought we would go to a cafe. 

“T am going home to get my 
wife,’ my friend said. ‘She has 
been at the bedside of a sick child 
all day, and would be provoked if I 


let her stay at home alone the entire 
evening.” 

A little later he brought her back 
with him. The conversation, of 
course, centered around the excur- 
sion, the eventlessness of which 
made us all try our utmost to make 
some interesting story of it. The 
young woman spoke very little and 
ignored me altogether. He, on the 
contrary, even more than in the af- 
ternoon, wore that puzzling look of 
conquest. His triumphant glances 
were, however, more for his wife 
than for me. It was as if he had 
experienced some deep-rooted satis- 
faction. 

It was not until a month later, 
when I was alone with her for the 
first time again, that the riddle was 
solved for me. After I had once 
more to stand some very severe re- 
proaches, there was a sort of recon- 
ciliation, after which, she told me 
how her husband, on that eventful 
day, had told her the following 
story: 

‘‘Now I really have come to know 
what sort of a man your ‘dear’ sweet 
boy’ is, my child. Every day you tell 
me how you love him, and you have 
no idea how he is laughing at you be- 
hind your back. This morning I 
went to his room; of course, he was 
not alone. And now I also see why 
he bothers so little about you and 
why he spurns your feelings. For 
his mistress is a woman of such won- 
derful bodily perfection that you 
could never even hope to compete 
with her.” 

That, my friends, was the way in 
which the inoculation worked. I 
have only told you about it so that 
you may guard your lives against it. 


PARTI 


By PHILIP 


Presenting 
A Young Gentleman: 


by: Mr, is. is Phe Rocoy 
A Young Lady: 
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A Young Man: 


by the late: Mr. W <1... Rk Pemigr 
and 
A Young Person: 
by.Mzr.iC...MP.2N MWC. eu Zr 
The Prebendary of Yeominster .. . 
By Mars Te.aa sl oRasy. 
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HE late September sun drop- 

ped towards the western hori- 
zon and, displaying an admirable 
and surprising knowledge of local 
topography and antiquities, illumi- 
nated laterally an enormous number 
of places, which lie (or used to lie 
until the London and South Western 
Railway Company drove a branch 
line through the neighbourhood and 
altered all their names) on the um- 
brageous confines of ‘Nether Wes- 
sex. It shone with a wealth of relig- 
ious and architectural reminiscence 
upon the high-piled ogees and archi- 
volts of Yeominster Cathedral, and 
it looked. rather knowingly with a 
sidelong glance into the back win- 
dows of off-licence beerhouses in the 
vicinity of the cattle-market. Its ob- 
servations also included Ibchester, 
the two Yaxleys, the valley of the 
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Swale, the long line of ridges that 
culminates in Sow’s Beacon, and 
four villages of the name of Sneed. I 
drove horizontal spears of yellow 
light between the legs of sheep that 
did not know that by the following 
Tuesday their internal economy 
would be exposed in the butchers’ 
shops of Yeominster High Street, 
and it derived a particular satisfac- 
tion from eliciting shiny reflections 
from the convex faces of milkmaids 
unaware at the moment that before 
the year was out they would sleep, 
without the irritating necessity of 
rising early to fetch the morning 
milk, in the village churchyard. It 
shone with creditable artistry, but 
without enthusiasm, because it rec- 
ognised that its operations were irre- 
fragably prescribed by the Unrea- 
soning Cause. ‘Then, remembering 
an engagement in the Southern 
Hemisphere, it went below the 
horizon. 

To a pedestrian proceeding along 
the lower road from Bishops Yaxley 
to Yaxley Admiral the scene was not 
without its beauty or, since he was 
in holy orders, its moral; and the 
young Fellow and Chaplain of St. 
Willibald’s College, Oxenfording- 
bridge, whistled with a fervour that 
was almost laical as he shifted his 
riicksack from one shoulder-blade to 
the other. The Reverend Mark 
Over, whose heavy chestnut beard 
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was now gemmed with the increasing 
dew of evening, was of a sanguine 
and cheerful temperament, and when 
he did not whistle, he sang as he 
passed between the thick hedgerows. 

“Where are you going to, my 
pretty maid?” he carolled in the old 
Mid-Wessex catch, when to his as- 
tonishment the answering antistrophe 
was wafted to his ears from behind 
the hedge in a voice that was in- 
dubitably female. 

“Can you, my dear young lady,” 
he exclaimed as the voice died away, 
“can you direct me to Ranunculus 
Cottage? I am bound for the hos- 
pitable roof of Farmer Buttons, but 
such is the bewilderment of an un- 
familiar vicinity that I am unable 
to locate it with any degree of exacti- 
tude.” 

“Oh, yes, Sir,” said a demure 
young person gracefully climbing the 
hedge and dropping him a modest 
curtsey, which disclosed the charm 
of her downcast eyes, “I am _ his 
daughter, and I am going home as 
soon as I have set the badger-gins 
in the. spinney.”” 

“My name is Over,” he said with 
a glance of frank admiration,‘ Mark 
Over; what is yours?” 

“Pearl,” she replied simply, and 
as they disappeared together in the 
rising mist, a third figure, hitherto 
undisclosed, detached itself from the 
surrounding dusk. Indeed from the 
circumstance that its owner climbed 
heavily out of the ditch and shook 
a toad from his sleeve it might ap- 
pear that he had not courted obser- 
vation by his two predecessors. 

The young clergyman and _ his 
graceful guide vanished down the 
Yane which led through Yaxley Ad- 
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miral to Sneed Canonicorum, whilst 
the lights of Sneed Regis twinkled 
cheerfully on their right against the 
black bulk of Bilberry Down; and 
Jim Barley, who was a handsome, if 
lonely man of thirty-two, mechanic- 
ally resumed his work before a heap 
of sows’ ears which he was convert- 
ing into silk purses against Yeo- 
mister market day. 


XIV 


When Farmer Buttons was found 
hanging in his own cheese-loft in the 
second quarter of the moon of an 
exceptionally early lambing season, 
Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gur- 
ney, Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, 
Harry Hawk, old Uncle Tom Cob- 
bleigh and all assembled in the single 
room which did duty for bar, ladies’ 
bar, tap-room, commercial room and 
assembly room at “The Three Jolly 
Coroners,” and lamented the fact 
that the Yaxley String Septette 
would have to look for a new second 
euphonium. They also adverted 
tastefully to the approaching depar- 
ture of his daughter, whom the 
breath of rumour had seared with 
burning shame. For it was whis- 
pered behind the mangers and over 
the pig-tubs of Sneed that the 
strange young clergyman, whose 
cheerful presence was remembered 
in the village, had kissed her above 
the wrist, after four o’clock of the 
afternoon, and without the accom- 
paniment of any elderly female rel- 
ative on the mother’s side. The 
shame, which had killed the father, 
was said to be driving the wretched 
daughter to seek her fortune so far 
as eight miles away from her native 
village. And so the reckless train 
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of gossip was set running round the 
darkening room, until a heavy foot- 
fall in the passage reminded the 
company that Jim Barley, her faith- 
ful lover who had not changed his 
suit since they were boy and girl 
together, was close at hand, and that 
his fist, if not his illusions, must be 
respected, 


XXIV 


An observer standing in the nave 
of Yeominster Cathedral and enu- 
merating its characteristics from 
Parker's Handbook of Gothic and 
Architecture would hardly have had 
time before the light failed to notice 
the handsome white-haired Preben- 


dary who was leaning, ghastly pale, 
out of the rood-loft at the most crit- 
ical portion of the marriage service, 
which he was conducting from that 
elevated situation; and he certainly 
would not have recognised in this 
stately minister of religion the young 
Chaplain who had sought rest at Ra- 
nunculus Cottage during his con- 
valescence after an attack of brain 
fever contracted from doubts expe- 
rienced during the perusal of Essays 
and Reviews.. Nor would he, unless 
he had followed this story with ex- 
ceptional attention, have observed 
that the couple before him were none 
other than Jim Barley and Pearl 
Buttons, so soon to be Pearl Barley. 


<>) 


STRAIN 


By Mrajw. 


HE story that he had been 
telling us had gone on for 
about eighteen hours, when Marlow 
stopped a passing firefly and relit 
his Banda cheroot for the ninth time. 
There were five of us, including the 
club steward who had been waiting 
to go to bed since about ten o’clock 
on the previous evening. An intel- 
ligible desire, even in a steward with 
an exceptional taste for anecdote. 
There had been more of us original- 
ly; but even in Sourabaya there are 
persons without leisure for a purely 
narrative existence, and the circle of 
vacant chairs in which we sat was as 
eloquent of defeat as the emptied 
saddles of a _ returning cavalry 
patrol. 
Sirius hung vividly in a pale green 
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‘sky above the dusty bushes, and in- 


side the lit-windows of the salon be- 
hind us the second-rate club dinner 
of the Pelikaan pursued its jerky 
course to the booming accompani- 
ment of the monsoon. 

Frint, who was always supposed 
in the port to have been a lawyer at 
home because he bullied the peons 
and never listened to what we said, 
was gripped with a sudden reminis- 
cence of the rules of evidence. ‘‘We 
can’t have that, you know,” he said, 
waving a forensic forefinger, ‘“‘you 
mustn’t tell us what she said that he 
told her they thought was going on; 
it’s hearsay.” Marlow blew out his 
firefly and sat back heavily in the 
cane chair; then he resumed. 

“Oh, yes. It’s hearsay all right. 
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You understand that in order to 
make it easy for you men after your 
excellent dinner I am only giving you 
the cream and essence of the thing. 
I suppose it cost me a month’s 
labour to get it out of little Tarle- 
ton, listening to his unending boasts 
about his Fellowship (he was a Fel- 
low of somewhere once before he 
learned less valuable accomplish- 
ments) and tilting him this way and 
that, as a gold prospector tilts his 
pan, until I washed the nugget out 
of him that I am handing to you fel- 
lows between thumb and forefinger. 
Why did I do it?) Ask me another. 
I can see him now, sitting vaguely 
on the edge of his bed and dabbing 
uncertainly at the floor with a bony 
foot that protruded aimlessly out of 
his maroon sleeping-suit. He made 
them very vivid sometimes, those 
walks that he had with her when she 
told him all that he had told her of 
what they heard about it at the time. 
Very. 


“When I said that the eldest girl 
was alone there, I was understating 
it. Yes. She was insulated from 
everything in a world in which there 
was nothing else. As she walked, 
she sometimes wondered why she 
did not want to shriek. But she had 
gone beyond that in Chapter II for 
this was Chapter VIII, and she 
knew with a hopeless clarity that she 
would suffer with an increasing in- 
tensity of silence until the end of the 
story. And then there might be a 
sequel . . . How she dreaded that 
sequel . . . There was no movement 
in the forest except her padding 
foot-steps on the steaming ground. 
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Once a fever-laden tsetse fly dashed 
blindly into her face in the darkness 
of the great tree-trunks, and a creep- 
er paused for an instant in the stran- 
gulation of a tree, from which it de- 
rived its joy of life, to flick her mali- 
ciously across the back. No light 
penetrated the tightly jammed 
leaves, except a little local colour, 
and the intense pressure of the up- 
per vegetation excluded the air so 
completely as to produce a vacuum 
below. Birds that flew into it fell 
suddenly to the ground and startled 
her. 


“After about twenty thousand 
words of solitude, it seems, she came 
out on the shore, and the Straits 
danced and flickered before her eyes 
under the tightly-fitting cap of the 
blue sky, whose bevelled edges drop- 
ped with an almost audible click into 
the half circle of sea which they 
gripped from the etched outcrop of 
Kapok to the thrusting foreshore of 
Kling Klang Pahang Bang with the 
echoes of its name dying away to the 
far north. The black skeleton of 
the wreck tilted dismally towards 
her, and she went in under the lee 
scuppers. Presently there was a 
sound of shifting packages in the 
forecastica | AxeS=. =) brandy a... 
saws ... medicine chests . . . camp 
stools,’ a voice dragged its way 
wearily up the companion, ‘collapsi- 
ble bedsteads ...adzes... awls... 
Was there nothing in this ship that 
was not useful? O, if only there 
were a cow-bell or a carved bear,’ 
the voice broke, ‘or a cuckoo clock.’ 
She was, as I think I told you, of a 
Swiss family . . . Robinson.” 
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P. POMPONIUS BUFO 
By the late Mr. W.L..R:-P.T.R 


ICK with much reading of 

Becker’s Gallus and Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, the young 
Publius turned wearily on_ his 
curule chair and glanced at the clep- 
sydra. The peristyle was in half 
darkness, and the stars gleamed 
faintly above the impluvium as 
though they too were weary. There 
was something in his mood that a 
later poet has interpreted in the 
sweet, sad enquiry: 


Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin. 


But there was always for him a con- 
solation even in his most mournful 
reflections over the swift passage of 
youth and the still more elusive pas- 
sage of classical allusions. He felt 
with a faint satisfaction, as he drew 


the woollen chiton more closely 
round him and turned towards the 
brasier of gem-like charcoal, that at 
least he was living in the end of an 
age. He knew, and it was a pleas- 
ure to him to know it, that Cicero 
was consul and that the old Roman 
Republic was drawing to an end. He 
got out his tablets of yellow wax and 
tried the stylus thoughtfully against 
the acanthus wood of his little table; 
then, as he wrote the heading, 


Aulo Publius §. D. P. 


and dated the letter to his friend, 
now in Baiae, he reflected with a 
sombre pleasure, which lit up his 
mind like a torch ina dark cave, that 
very soon men would no longer date 
their letters B. C. It was, for Pub- 
lius and his friends, the end of a 
dwindling age. 


— >) 


THE HIGH OLD TIME 


By Mr. C.mp..NM.c.£.N.U.E 


VOLUME I 
YOUTH: 


ERE’S beautiful mother lived 
in West Kensington because she 
could not afford to live in Kensing- 
ton. He was always to remember 
the house in Winnipeg Road for its 
peculiar reastiness, and the trades- 
men knew it because it was the 
colour of stale blood. 
Vere liked his beautiful mother 


best late at night, after she had put 
her lovely golden hair on her dress- 
ing table and the baccarat players 
had all gone home. She had a sweet 
nature and a quiet, diffident air of 
having strayed in out of another 
story. But Vere never forgot the 
look that she gave him when he was 


PARTI 


allowed to come down to tea one af- 
ternoon and broke into the sun- 
kissed drawing room brimming over 
with esurience and a desire for pro- 
hibited information, 
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“Mother, what is ‘putative, be- 
cause Nurse says . 
Hesboreuhennasiccor the sugar 
basin on his blonde temple for the 
remainder of the trilogy. 


VOLUME II 
ADOLESCENCE: 


Oxford College, Cambridge, was 
for Vere a delightful interlude. The 
line of coronets on the hat-pegs out- 


side Hall caught his eye on the first 
evening of his residence, and _ his 
sight never recovered. 


VoLuME III 
MANHOOD: 


With a flavour of Dead Sea 
fruit in his mouth Vere crushed on 
his hat, and the swing doors of the 
Aerated bread-shop clashed to be- 
hind him. Night after night for 
fourteen months he had sat there 
with his poached egg, emptying the 
cruet recklessly over it and search- 
ing in Peggy’s eyes for his lost tran- 
quillity, while she tried in the inter- 
ests of her employers to remember 
how many pots of tea he was having 


and talked as much like Miss Dor- 
othy Minto as she could. 

The life had been wild; but, by 
heaven, it was worth it. And now 
under a velvet night of quivering 
stars he turned his back on it and 
her and London. He had tasted 
life to the full, and now there was a 
shortage of paper coming on. He 
was ready for the peace of Rome. 
He would become an inquiline upon 
the Esquiline. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


ERMAN literature is in dan- 

ger. There are at the moment 
so many poets that an ordinary 
memory cannot retain their names. 
It is already impossible to see the 
wood for the trees; soon one will 
be quite unable to see any individual 
tree for the wood, for German lit- 
erature has become an immense 
jungle, in which poets, along with 
their readers, suffocate. Every day 
I am ashamed when the morning 
postman, aching and staggering un- 
der his heavy load, empties out the 
new books on the floor—on the 
floor, because every other place has 
long been occupied. Books are piled 
up on every table, on all the chairs— 
books, books, nothing but books. If 
I were to spend an eight-hour day 
reading in the most cursory fashion 
—merely hurriedly turning over the 
leaves—more than half the daily 
output would still remain unread. 
There are so many of them, that 
when someone casually asks me 
whether this or that book has reach- 
ed me, I am embarrassed, for my 
memory cannot cope any more with 
the unfamiliar names. When this 
happens to an individual, it can easi- 
ly be imagined how terribly the 
newspapers are oppressed by this 
flood of new books. Each day 
brings them a complete library! 
This has many bad results. It has 
become impossible to glance at the 
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literature even of the last year, let 
alone that since 1920. In this state 
of things criticism really ceases to 
exist. When I daily fish out from 
the mass of books three, the names 
of whose authors are perhaps, lucki- 
ly, not quite strange to me, I wonder, 
“What can I think of them?” Pres- 
ent-day criticism, especially daily 
criticism, pre-supposes an even more 
solid average standard. To which 
of these books will comparison to 
the classics not be detrimental?. In 
healthy times, the general standard 
found its own level by itself, and 
whoever reached it was estimated as 
being of some worth. Whoever sur- 
passed that standard won fame, and 
anyone who did not come up to it 
was disregarded. It is the tendency 
of daily criticism to recognise genius, 
which indeed has its own standard 
and always creates a new one after it. 
But if, in any literature, all suddenly 
set out to create a new standard, all 
standards cease and literature ceases 
therewith. A school of literature com- 
posed of innumerable men of genius 
who all claim to give their own rules 
would be impossible. They would 
devour one another, and the reader 
would have to examine their work 
with no help at all. We have come 
to such a pitch now in German liter- 
ature. Formerly, in the good old 
days before the war, a writer model- 
led the beginnings of his style on any 
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master he admired above all others. 
First imitating this one, then striving 
after him with a liberty that was al- 
ready assured, by degrees, without 
wishing it, almost even without notic- 
ing it, he came to the mastery of his 
individuality, on which he had un- 
consciously been modelling himself. 
But this slow, quiet, unconscious—as 
it were, vegetative — awakening 
from tradition has stopped. This 
has occurred not deliberately, from 
wantonness or self-confidence, but 
from ignorance of tradition. When 
the youth of Germany went to the 
war, it was still too young to appre- 
ciate tradition. When it returned, it 
was too old: it had become too ma- 
ture to go to school again and Jearn 
to recognise tradition. It had ex- 
perienced too much, and the experi- 
ence demanded expression. It had 
not time to evolve, by practising an 
unfamiliar style, the power to culti- 
vate a style of its own, or even to 
obtain a grasp or feeling for style. 
Expression just burst forth from it 
in a mighty torrent. This was the 
so-called “Expressionism.” Now it 
has passed—now it is no more. 
Expressionism, in breaking the 
language in pieces, has also de- 
stroyed all grammar. Any young 
man who ever wants to relate any- 
thing finds himself obligated to put 
together a new syntax out of his own 
cunning—to make his own personal 
syntax. And all these young men 
find a publisher! ‘This is very re- 
markable. Even I once was young, 
as much as thirty years ago. At that 
time I was violent, I went straight 
at things as hard as I could. That 
was the glorious time when we in 
Berlin, with Arno Holz and Johan- 


nes Schalf in the forefront, created 
“the modern movement.” This not 
very happy name, which originated 
from me, was suggested by a poem 
of Arno Holz, but it was, neverthe- 
less, in no way meant as a defiance 
of tradition, only as a battle-cry 
against the domination of that tradi- 
tion’s followers, against Spielhagen 
and Paul Heyse. Then Gerhart 
Hauptmann brought renown to our 
movement. It seemed almost impos- 
sible, in those days, for unknown 
young men to find a publisher. Our 
only hope was Zurich, where there 
was an enterprising man who had a 
printing-press that he did not like to 
stand idle. So this gallant Herr 
Schabelitz became the first publisher 
of the German modernists, and to 
this day we thank him. That a pub- 
lisher could also possibly pay an 
author at the end occurred as little 
to the gallant Schabelitz as it did to 
us. I wrote close on ten books be- 
fore I received any royalty. But 
this period of no remuneration on 
our first appearance was very good 
forus. For we wrote therefore only 
when we really had to, when we 
were so possessed that there was no 
other outlet and we could no longer 
refrain from writing or we should 
have been torn to pieces by our over- 
whelming inspiration. Royalties are 
one of the most dangerous inven- 
tions for writers. Now, even to-day 
publishers pay the young authors 
nothing, but all the time they prom- 
ise to. Contracts are made on the 
basis of a royalty after the sale of 
so many thousand copies, and with 
this contract in his hand, the author 
can always obtain credit, or at any 
rate believes that he can. Publish- 
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ers do not usually pay cash for their 
paper, any more than they do for 
their printing. And so it goes on. 
Everything is put on account. Liter- 
ature has become a credit-transac- 
tion, and if you are going to live on 
it, your credit must be increasing. 
Herein lies the reason for our enor- 
mous literary over-production. This 
threatening and accumulating excess 
is above all a disturbing sign of 
Germany’s rigid determination on 
no account to resign her intellectual 
position or to allow herself in any 
way to be supplanted. This has led 
to chaos. Young men, stirred by 
their youth, on the strength of it, 
write to publishers to publish; on 
the strength of it printers print; and 
finally the reader on the strength of 
it reads whatever chance-brings him 
or whatever may be the means of 
opening up a huge advertisement. 
Criticism gives up the race; it is out 
of breath. For criticism is separation 
and rejection, and in order to know 
what to choose one must know what 
there is to choose from. ‘That has 
become impossible. The critic light- 
ens his task by narrowing his choice; 
Berlin critics read Prussian books, 
those of Miinich the books of Ba- 
varian poets, and soon each German 
district will have its particular celeb- 
rities, whom no one in the neigh- 
bouring districts knows. The very 
number of celebrities weakens their 
fame: “when everyone is somebody, 
then no one’s anybody.” Before 
the war it was Berlin that decided 
the literary reputations. Whomever 
Berlin recognised was recognised 
throughout the country. Dramatists 
accordingly first of all went to a 
Berlin theatre (and in any case to 


the long-famous Viennese Burg-T he- 
ter), for first production. If it 
pleased Berlin and Vienna, all the 
other German theatres tried to ob- 
tain it next day; if it displeased, even 
a previously-signed contract with a 
theatre in another German town 
could not save it, for the theatre 
would rather pay any penalty than 
put on a play that had failed in Ber- 
lin, which would mean that the piece 
was doomed for the whole of Ger- 
many. Only when a gifted impre- 
sario, Count Seebach, a man of high 
ideals and infallible judgment, who 
was the first to recognise the talents 
of young Richard Strauss, became 
director of the Dresden Hof-Thea- 
ter, did the predomination of Berlin 
arise. Miinich, always jealous of the 
north, followed his example. Only 
after the war, as patriotism faded 
before the oncoming tide of local 
feeling, did every small town begin 
to be ruled by the desire to have its 
own original productions. People 
no longer cared what Berlin thought; 
they wanted to form their own taste. 
A Berlin success is more likely to be 
regarded suspiciously, may even turn 
out to be received with hostility. But 
to be called on to judge of a play that 
has not yet been produced anywhere 
so flatters a small town that, above 
their pleasure at that, the success of 
the play is assured. At last, each 
small town now has a chance of hav- 
ing a say in the matter; the German 
sees in this chance (especially as he 
does not understand it) «a sign of 
democracy. Each small town now 
wants its own special first-perform- 
ances. They are shamed if they have 
to bring in dramatists from outside 
—they have their own. In every 
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German town, these groups of par- 
ticular poets publish their own mag- 
azine. Here also is provincialism, 
which is excellent. Germany is a 
storehouse of cities and small towns 
whose culture goes right back to the 
Middle Ages, retaining a living 
tradition through all vicissitudes, 
through all the proposed changes of 
_science, and Germany’s power lies in 
this unbroken chain of history; not 
world-history, not the country’s his- 
tory, but place-history, town-history 
and family history. Even the small- 
est German town is a very alert en- 
tity, which, just because of its proud 
self-consciousness, remains steadfast 
in every external change, and for 
precisely this reason feels a breath 


of immortality above itself. This 
provincialism is a blessigg to Ger- 
many as regards culture. All our 


hopes are based on it, but from a 
literary point of view, disastrous 
chaos comes of it now. There is no 
memory strong enough to take no- 
tice of all the names of poets who, 
although famous somewhere or 
other in Germany at the moment, 
are unknown in the very next city. 
Who can be expected then to find 
time and patience to read their 
works? Poets feel this themselves, 
-and are always forcing themselves to 
produce something unusual—some- 
thing shatteringly new, so offensive- 
ly and revoltingly new that the up- 
roar which the work arouses in the 
town, and even in the neighbourhood 
beyond, may stir up general curios- 
ity. They even found magazines so 
as to have an effect not only on prac- 


tice but on theory. But the mag- 
azines are already so numerous that 
gradually they in turn make an entire 
field of literature. Germany has 
never had a particularly outstanding 
and recognised paper, not even in 
politics, and certainly not in litera- 
ture. There has never been a 
Times, never a Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The need has always been 
felt, and the paper has been tried 
again and again, but always fruit- 
lessly. The German is always in- 
wardly opposed to any kind of intel- 
lectual subjugation. He is always 
calling for leaders, but he never al- 
lows himself to be led. He does not 
recognise the value of tradition and 
therefore he takes no account of it, 
because his passion for a personal 
and special originality is too strong. 
He is a beginner; every German 
starts his life at the beginning, as if 
no one had ever lived before him. 
There is great evil in this, but it is 
the cause of his renown, his position 
in the world and his justifiable pride. 
And when one of these poets grad- 
ually triumphs, thus proving the ex- 
tent of his originality, to the general 
admiration of the cognoscenti— 
when he triumphs thus, in spite of 
the appalling lack of intellectual 
unity and the almost grotesque over- 
production, it must be with quite a 
genuine work of the true poet. Such 
are Lernet-Holenias’ mighty Deme- 
trius and young Reinhold Siegrist’s 
overwhelming Cromwell, two plays 
of a truly classical perfection which 
will outlast all the confusion of these 
so confused times. 
HERMANN BARR. 


CURVATURE OF THE HEART 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


I 


O woman has ever been de- 

ceived by a man’s declaration 
of his love for her. Many have 
wished to be. 


II 


The average woman is interested 
in other women only in so far as the 
other women are attractive to men. 
What those qualities are that the 
other woman possesses is what in- 
trigues her. 
woman fetches the man whom she 
herself has failed to nab is what will 
cause her to cajole, flatter, gush over 
and embrace—with all the enthusi- 
asm of a schoolgirl—the female she 
would gladly view prostrated on the 
rack. 


III 
It is true that women are more 
suspicious than men. Especially 


those who have had experience with 
men. - 


IV 


In any love affair of truly tremen- 
dous passion there are few moments 
of happiness, of contentment, of 
ease. One is always scheming, plot- 
ting or contriving. There is invari- 
ably a rival suitor, an interested 
“friend,” a tattling informer. It is 
only when the affair has completely 
ended that one may breathe with 
quietude. 


V 


All women possess one character- 
istic in common: that in the matter 
of love no two react alike. 
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Wherein the other 


VI 


Women amuse men by being com- 
edians while making love; men 
amuse women by being tragedians. 


VII 

The second-rate man wins the 
first-rate woman far more often than 
the first-rate man wins the second- 
rate woman. The fellow of inferior 
calibre will shelve his dignity, his 
principles, his pride for the sake of 
his ambition; it is the end rather 
than the means that interests him, 
and how the result may be effected 
is of secondary moment to him. The 
majority of first-rate men, on the 
other hand, soon abandon the notion 
of winning any woman at all. 


VIII 


No man ever loved a woman on 
account of her efficiency. 


IX 


In the game of love a man hurls 
boomerangs into the air which he 
hopes to avoid, fully realizing that 
he cannot. 


X 


A love affair of the young de- 
pends upon illusion; a love affair of 
the old depends upon digestion. 


XI 


A superabundance of egotism on 
the part of a man and of vanity on 
the part of a woman are the chief 
causes for the disruption of a love 
affair. Likewise, they are the chief 
causes for the occurrence of a love 
affair. 


ULYSSES 


By JAMES JOYCE 


PART Four 


Vi 


RBANE, to comfort them, the 
quaker librarian purred: 

—And we have, have we not, 
those priceless pages of Wilhelm 
Meister? A great poet on a great 
brother poet. A hesitating soul tak- 
ing arms against a sea of troubles, 
torn by conflicting doubts, as one 
sees in real life. 

He came a step a sinkapace for- 
ward on neatsleather creaking and a 
step backward a sinkapace on the 
solemn floor. 

A noiseless attendant, setting open 
the door but slightly, made him a 
noiseless beck. 

—Directly, said he, creaking to 
go, albeit lingering. The beautiful 
ineffectual dreamer who comes to 
grief against hard facts. One al- 
ways feels that Goethe’s judgments 
are so true. True in the larger 
analysis. 

Twicreakingly analysis he coran- 
toed off. Bald, most zealous by the 
door he gave his large ear all to the 
attendant’s words: heard them: and 
was gone. 

Two left. 

—DMonsieur de la Palice, Stephen 
sneered, was alive fifteen minutes 
before his death. 

—Have you found 


those six 
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brave medicals, John Eglinton asked 
with elder’s gall, to write Paradise 
Lost at your dictation? The Sor- 
rows of Satan he calls it. 

Smile. Smile Cranly’s smile. 


First he tickled her 

Then he patted her 

Then he passed the female catheter 
For he was a medical 


Jolly old medi... 


—I feel you would need one 
more for Hamlet. Seven is dear to 
the mystic mind. The shining seven 
W. B. calls them. 

Glittereyed, his rufous skull close 
to his greencapped desklamp sought 
the face, bearded amid darkgreener 
shadow, an ollav, holyeyed. He 
laughed low: a sizar’s laugh of 
Trinity: unanswered. 


Orchestral Satan, weeping many a 
rooa 

Tears such as angels weep. 

Ed egli avea del cul fatto trombetta. 


He holds my follies hostage. 

Cranly’s eleven true Wicklowmen 
to free their sireland. Gaptoothed 
Kathleen, her four beautiful green 
fields, the stranger in her house. And 
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one more to hail him: ave rabbi. The 
Tinahely twelve. In the shadow of 
the glen he cooees for them. My 
soul’s youth I gave him, night by 
night. Godspeed. Good hunting. 

Mulligan has my telegram. 

Folly. Persist. 

—Our young Irish bards, John 
Eglinton censured, have yet to cre- 
ate a figure which the world will set 
beside Saxon Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
though I admire him, as old Ben did, 
on this side idolatry. 

—All these questions are purely 
academic, Russell oracled out of his 
shadow. I mean, whether Hamlet 
is Shakespeare or James I or Essex. 
Clergymen’s discussions of the his- 
toricity of Jesus. Art has to reveal 
to us ideas, formless spiritual es- 
sences. The supreme question about 
a work of art is out of how deep a 
life does it spring. The painting of 
Gustave Moreau is the painting of 
ideas. The deepest poetry of Shel- 
ley, the words of Hamlet bring our 
mind into contact with the eternal 
wisdom, Plato’s world of ideas. All 
the rest is the speculation of school- 
boys for schoolboys. 


A. E. has been telling some 
yankee interviewer. Wall, tarnation 
strike me! 

—The schoolmen were school- 
boys first, Stephen said superpolitely. 
Aristotle was once Plato’s school- 
boy. 

—And has remained so, one 
should hope, John Eglinton sedately 
said. One can see him, a model 
schoolboy with his diploma under 
his arm. 

He laughed again at the now 
smiling bearded face. 

Formless spiritual. Father, Word 
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and Holy Breath. Allfather, the 
heavenly man. Hiesos_ Kristos, 
magician of the beautiful, the Logos 
who suffers in us at every moment. 
This verily is that. I am the fire 
upon the altar. I am the sacrificial 
butter. 

Dunlop, Judge, the noblest Ro- 
man of them all, A. E., Arval, the 
Name Ineffable, in heaven hight, K. 
H., their master, whose identity is 
no secret to adepts. Brothers of the 
great white lodge always watching 
to see if they can help. The Christ 
with the bridesister, moisture of 
light, born of an ensouled virgin, 
repentant sophia, departed to the 
plane of buddhi. The life esoteric 
is not for ordinary person. O. P. 
must work off bad karma first. Mrs. 
Cooper Oakley once glimpsed our 
very illustrious sister H. P. B’s ele- 
mental. 

O, fie! Out on’t! Pfuiteufel! 
You naughtn’t to look, missus, so 
you naughtn’t when a lady’s ashow- 
ing of her elemental. 

Mr. Best entered, tall, young, 
mild, light. He bore in his hand 
with grace a notebook, new, large, 
clean, bright. 

—That model schoolboy, Stephen 
said, would find Hamlet’s musings 
about the afterlife of his princely 
soul, the improbable, insignificant 
and undramatic monologue, as shal- 
low as Plato’s. 

John Eglinton, frowning, said, 
waxing wroth: 

—Upon my word it makes my 
blood boil to hear anyone compare 
Aristotle with Plato. 

—Which of the two, Stephen 
asked, would have banished me 
from his commonwealth? 


ULYSSES 


Unsheathe your dagger defini- 
tions. Horseness is the whatness of 
allhorse. Streams of tendency and 
eons they worship. God: noise in the 
street: very peripatetic. Space: what 
you damn well have to see. Through 
spaces smaller than red globules of 
man’s blood they creepycrawl after 
Blake’s buttocks into eternity of 
which this vegetable world is but a 


shadow. Hold to the now, the here, 


through which all future plunges to 
the past. 

Mr. Best came forward, amiable, 
towards his colleague. 

—Haines is gone, he said. 

—lIs he? 

—I was showing him Jubainville’s 
book. He’s quite enthusiastic, don’t 
you know, about Hyde’s Lovesongs 
of Connacht. I couldn’t bring him 
in to hear the discussion. He’s gone 
to Gill’s to buy it. 


Bound thee forth, my booklet, quick 
To greet the callous public, 

Writ, I ween, twas not my wish 
In lean unlovely English. 


—The peatsmoke is going to his 
head, John Eglinton opined. 

We feel in England. Penitent 
thief. Gone. I smoked his baccy. 
Green twinkling stone. An emerald 
set in the ring of the sea. 

—People do not know how dan- 
gerous lovesongs can be, the auric 
egg of Russell warned occultly. The 
movements which work revolutions 
in the world are born out of the 
dreams and visions in a peasant’s 
heart on the hillside. For them the 
earth is not an exploitable ground, 
but the living mother. The rarefied 
air of the academy and the arena 
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produce the sixshilling novel, the 
musichall song, France produces 
the finest flower of corruption in 
Mallarmé but the desirable life is 
revealed only to the poor of heart, 
the life of Homer’s Phzacians. 

From these words Mr. Best turn- 
ed an unoffending face to Stephen. 

—Mallarmé, don’t you know, he 
said, has written those wonderful 
prose poems Stephen Mac Kenna 
used to read to me in Paris. The 
one about Hamlet. He says: il se 
promene, lisant au livre de lui-méme, 
don’t you know, reading the book of 
himself. He describes Hamlet given 
in a French town, don’t you know, a 
provincial town. They advertise it. 

His free hand graciously wrote 
tiny signs in air. 


Hamlet 
ou 
Le Distrait 
Piéce de Shakespeare 


He repeated to John Eglinton’s 
newgathered frown: 

—Piéce de Shakespeare, don’t 
you know. It’s so French, the 
French point of view. Hamlet ou... 

— The absentminded beggar, 
Stephen ended. 

John Eglinton laughed. 

—Yes, I suppose it would be, he 
said. Excellent people, no doubt, 
but distressingly shortsighted in 
some matters. 

Sumptuous and stagnant exagger- 
ation of murder. 

—A deathsman of the soul Rob- 
ert Greene called him, Stephen said. 
Not for nothing was he a butcher’s 
son wielding the sledded poleaxe 
and spitting in his palm. Nine lives 
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are taken off for his father’s one, 
Our Father who art in purgatory. 
Khaki Hamlets don’t hesitate to 
shoot. The bloodboltered shambles 
in act five is a forecast of the con- 
centration camp sung by Mr. Swin- 
burne. 

Cranly, I his mute orderly, fol- 
lowing battles from afar. 


Whelps and dams of murderous foes 
whom none 


But we had spared... 


Between the Saxon smile and 
yankee yawp. The devil and the 
deep sea. 

—He will have it that Hamlet is 
a ghoststory, John Eglinton said for 
Mr. Best’s behoof. Like the fat boy 
in Pickwick he wants to make our 
flesh creep. 


List! List! O list! 


My flesh hears him: creeping, 
hears. 


If thou disdst ever... 


—What is a ghost? Stephen said 
with tingling energy. One who has 
faded into impalpability through 
death, through absence, through 
change of manners. Elizabethan 
London lay as far from Stratford as 
corrupt Paris lies from virgin 
Dublin. Who is the ghost from lim- 
bo patrum, returning to the world 
that has forgotten him? Who is 
_ king Hamlet? 

John Eglinton shifted his spare 
body, leaning back to judge. 

Lifted. 

—lIt is this hour of a day in mid 
June, Stephen said, begging with a 


swift glance their hearing. The flag 
is up on the playhouse by the bank- 
side. The bear Sackerson growls in 
the pit near it, Paris garden. Can- 
vasclimbers who sailed with Drake 
chew their sausages among the 
groundlings. 
Local colour. Work in all you 
know. Make them accomplices. 
—Shakespeare has left the hugue- 
not’s house in Silver street and 
walks by the swanmews along the 
riverbank. But he does not stay to 
feed the pen chivying her game of 
cygnets towards the rushes. The 
swan of Avon has other thoughts. 
Composition of place. Ignatius 
Loyola, make haste to help me! 
—The play begins. A player 
comes on under the shadow, made 
up in the castoff mail of a court 
buck, a wellset man with a bass voice. 
It is the ghost, the king, a king and 
no king, and the player is Shake- 
speare who has studied Hamlet all 
the years of his life which were not 
vanity in order to play the part of 
the spectre. He speaks the words 
to Burbage, the young player who 
stands before him beyond the rack 
of cerecloth, calling him by a name: 


Hamlet, I am thy father’s spirit 


bidding him list. To a son he 
speaks, the son of his soul, the 
prince, young Hamlet and to the son 
of his body, Hamlet Shakespeare, 
who has died in Stratford that his 
namesake may live for ever. 

Is it possible that that player 
Shakespeare, a ghost by absence, and 
in the vesture of buried Denmark, 
a ghost by death, speaking his own 
words to his own son’s name (had 
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Hamnet Shakespeare lived he would 
have been prince Hamlet’s twin) is 
it possible, I want to know, or prob- 
able that he did not draw or foresee 
the logical conclusion of those pre- 
mises: you are the dispossessed son: 
I am the murdered father: your 
mother is the guilty queen, Ann 
Shakespeare, born Hathaway? 
—But this prying into the family 
life of a great man, Russell began 
impatiently. 
Art thou there, truepenny ? 
—Interesting only to the parish 
clerk. I mean, we have the plays. 
I mean when we read the poetry of 
King Lear what is it to us how the 
poet lived? As for living, our serv- 
ants can do that for us, Villiers de 
VIsle has said. Peeping and prying 
into greenroom gossip of the day, 
the poet’s drinking, the poet’s debts. 
We have King Lear: and it is im- 
mortal. 
Mr. 


agreed. 


Best’s face appealed to, 


Flow over them with your waves 
—and with your waters, Mananaan, 
Mananaan Mac Litr..... 


How nov, sirrah, that pound he 
lent you when you were hungry? 

Marry, I wanted it. 

Take thou this noble. 

Go to! You spent most of it in 
Georgina Johnson’s bed, clergy- 
man’s daughter. Agenbite of inwit. 

Do you intend to pay it back? 


O, yes. 

When? Now? 
Well... no. 
When, then? 


I paid my way. I paid my way. 
Steady on. He’s from beyant 


Boyne water. The northeast cor- 


ner. You owe it. 
Wait. Five months. Molecules 
all change. I am other I now. 


Other I got pound. 

Buzz. Buzz. 

But I, entelechy, form of forms, 
am I by memory because under ever- 
changing forms. 

I that sinned and prayed and 
fasted. 

A child Conmee saved from pan- 
dies. 

Te liandiiai 

A ello) BOM sis 

—Do you mean to fly in the face 
of the tradition of three centuries? 
John Eglinton’s carping voice asked. 
Her ghost at least has been laid for 
ever. She died, for literature at 
least, before she was born. 

—She died, Stephen retorted, 
sixtyseven years after she was born. 
She saw him into and out of the 
world. She took his first embraces. 
She bore his children and she laid 
pennies on his eyes to keep his eye- 
lids closed when he lay on his death- 
bed. 

Mother’s deathbed. Candle. The 
sheeted mirror. Who brought me 
into this world lies there, bronzelid- 
ded, under few cheap flowers. Lili- 
ata rutilantium. 

I wept. alone. 

John Eglinton looked in the tan- 
gled glowworm of his lamp. 

—The world believes that Shake- 
speare made a mistake, he said, and 
go out of it as quickly and as best 
he could. 

—Bosh! Stephen said rudely. A 
man of genius makes no mistakes. 
His errors are volitional and are the 
portals of discovery. 
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Portals of discovery opened to 
let in the quaker librarian, softcreak- 
rooted, bald, eared and assiduous. 

—A shrew, John Eglinton said 
shrewdly, is not a useful portal of 
discovery, one should imagine. 
What useful discovery did Socrates 
learn from Xanthippe? 

—Dialectic, Stephen answered: 
and from his mother how to bring 
thoughts into the world. What he 
learnt from his other wife Myrto 
(absit nomen!) Socratididion’s Epi- 
psychidion, no man, net a woman, 
will ever know. But neither the mid- 
wife’s lore nor the caudlelectures 
saved him from the archons of Sinn 
Fein and their naggin of hemlock. 

—But Ann Hathaway? Mr. 
Best’s quiet voice said forgetfully. 
Yes, we seem to be forgetting her as 
Shakespeare himself forgot her. 

His look went from _ brooder’s 
beard to carper’s skull, to remind, 
to chide them not unkindly, then to 
the baldpink lollard costard, guiltless 
though maligned. 

—He had a good groatsworth of 
wit, Stephen said, and no truant 
memory. He carried a memory in 
his wallet as he trudged to Rome- 
ville whistling The girl I left behind 
me. If the earthquake did not time 
it we should know where to place 
poor Wat, sitting in his form, the 
cry of hounds, the studded bridle 
and her blue windows. That mem- 
ory, Venus and Adonis, lay in the 
bedchamber of every light-of-love in 
London. Is Katharine the shrew 
illfavoured? Hortensio calls her 
young and beautiful. Do you think 
the writer of Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra, a passionate pilgrim, had his 
eyes in the back of his head that he 
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chose the ugliest doxy in all War- 
wickshire to lie withal. Good: he 
left her and gained the world of 
men. But his boywomen are the 
women of a boy. Their life, thought, 
speech are lent them by males. He 
chose badly? He was chosen, it 
seems to me. If others have their 
will Ann hath a way. By cock, she 
was to blame. She put the comether 
on him, sweet and twentysix. The 
yreyeyed goddess who bends over 
the boy Adonis, stooping to conquer, 
as prologue to the swelling act, is 
a bold faced Stratford wench who 
tumbles in a cornfield a lover young- 
er than herself. 
And my turn? 
Come! 
—Ryefield, Mr. Best said bright- 
ly, gladly, raising his new book, 
gladly, brightly. 
He murmured then with blond 
delight for all: 


When? 


Between the acres of the rye 
These pretty countryfolk would lie. 


Paris: the wellpleased pleaser. 

A tall figure in bearded homespun 
rose from shadow and unveiled its 
cooperative watch. 

—I am afraid I am due at the 
Homestead. 

Whither 
ground, 

—Are you going, John Eglinton’s 
active eyebrows asked. Shall we see 


away? —_ Exploitable 


you at Moore’s tonight? Piper is 
coming. 
—Piper! Mr, Best piped. Is 


Piper back? 

Peter Piper pecked a peck of pick 
of peck of pickled pepper. 

—lI don’t know if I can. Thurs- 
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day. We have our meeting. 
can get away in time. 
Yogibogeybox in Dawson cham- 
bers. Isis Unveiled. Their Pali 
book we tried to pawn. Crosslegged 
under an umbrel umbershoot he 
thrones an Aztec logos, functioning 
on astral levels, their oversoul, ma- 
hamahatma. The faithful hermet- 
ists await the light, ripe for chela- 
ship, ringroundabout him. Louis H. 
Victory. T. Caulfield Irwin. Lotus 
ladies tend them i’the eyes, their 
pineal glands aglow. Filled with his 
god he thrones, Buddh under plan- 
tain. Gulfer of souls, engulfer. 
Hesouls, shesouls, shoals of souls. 
Engulfed with wailing creecries, 
whirled, whirling, they bewail. 


In quintessential triviality 
For years in this fleshcase a shesoul 
dwelt. 


—They say we are to have a lit- 
erary surprise, the quaker librarian 
said, friendly and earnest. Mr. Rus- 
sell, rumour has it, is gathering to- 
gether a sheaf of our younger poets’ 
verses. We are all looking forward 
anxiously. 

Anxiously he glanced in the cone 
of lamplight where three faces, 
lighted, shone. 

See this. Remember. 

Stephen looked down on a wide 
headless caubeen, hung on his ash- 
plant-handle over his knee. My 
casque and sword. ‘Touch lightly 
with two index fingers. Aristotle’s 
experiment. One or two? Neces- 
sity is that in virtue of which it is 
impossible that one can be otherwise. 
Argal, one hat is one hat. 

Listen. 


Young Colum and Starkey. George 
Roberts is doing the commercial 
part. Longworth will give it a good 
puff in the Express. O, will he? I 
liked Colum’s Drover. Yes, I think 
he has that queer thing, genius. Do 
you think he has genius really? 
Yeats admired his line: 4s in wild 
earth a Grecian vase. Did he? I 
hope you'll be able to come tonight. 
Malachi Mulligan is coming too. 
Moore asked him to bring Haines. 
Did you hear Miss Mitchell’s joke 
about Moore and Martyn? That 
Moore is Martyn’s wild oats? Aw- 
fully clever, isn’t? They remind one 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Our national epic has yet to be writ- 
ten, Dr. Sigerson says. Moore is 
the man for it. A knight of the rue- 
ful countenance here in Dublin. 
With a saffron kilt? O’Neill Rus- 
sell? O, yes, he must speak the 
grand old tongue. And his Dul- 
cinea ? James Stephens is doing some 
clever sketches. We are becoming 
important, it seems. 

Cordelia. Cordoglio. Lir’s lone- 
liest daughter. 

Nookshotten. 
French polish. 

—Thank you very much, Mr. 
Russell, Stephen said, rising. If you 
will be so kind as to give the letter to 
Mr. Norman... . 

—O, yes. If he considers it im- 
portant it will go in. We have so 
much correspondence, 

—I understand, Stephen said. 
Thanks. 

God ild you. The pigs’ paper. 
Bullockbefriending. 

—Synge has promised me an ar- 
ticle for Dana too. Are we going to 
be’ ‘read? I feel we are. The 


Now your best 
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Gaelic league wants something in 
Irish. I hope you will come round 
tonight. Bring Starkey. 

Stephen sat down. 

The quaker librarian came from 
the leavetakers. Blushing his mask 
said: 

--Mr. Dedalus, your views are 
most illuminating. 

He creaked to and fro, tiptoing 
up nearer heaven by the altitude of 
a chopine, and, covered by the noise 
of outgoing, said low: 

—lIs it your view, then, that she 
was not faithful to the poet? 

Alarmed face asks me. Why did 
he come? Courtesy or an inward 
light? 

—Where there is a reconciliation, 
Stephen said, there must have been 
first a sundering. 

—Yes. 

Christfox in leather trews, hiding, 
a runaway in blighted treeforks 
from hue and cry. Knowing no vix- 
en, walking lonely in the chase. 
Women he won to him, tender peo- 
ple, a whore of Babylon, ladies of 
justices, bully tapsters’ wives. Fox 
and geese. And in New place a slack 
dishonoured body that once was 
comely, once as sweet, as fresh as 
cinnamon, now her leaves falling, 
all, bare, frighted of the narrow 
grave and unforgiven. 

—Yes. So you think... 

The door closed behind the out- 
goer. 

Rest suddenly possessed the dis- 
creet vaulted cell, rest of warm and 
brooding air. 

A vestal’s lamp. 

Here he ponders things that were 
not: what Cesar would have lived to 
do had he believed the soothsayer: 
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what might have been: possibilities 
of the possible as possible: things 
not known: what name Achilles 
bore when he lived among women. 

Coffined thoughts around me, in 
mummycases, embalmed in spice of 
words. Thoth, god of libraries, a 
birdgod, moonycrowned. And I 
heard the voice of that Egyptian 
highpriest. In painted chambers 
loaded with tilebooks. .. .. .. .. 

They are still. Once quick in the 
brains of men. Still: but an itch of 
death is in them, to tell me in my ear 
a maudlin tale, urge me to wreak 
their will. 

—Certainly, John Eglinton mus- 
ed, of all great men he is the most 
enigmatic. We know nothing but 
that he lived and suffered. Not even 
so much. Others abide our question. 
A shadow hangs over all the rest. 

—But Hamlet is so personal, isn’t 
it? Mr. Best pleaded. I mean, a 
kind of private paper, don’t you 
know, of his private life. I mean 
I don’t care a button, don’t you 
know, who is killed or who is 
guilty... 

He rested an innocent book on 
the edge of the desk, smiling his de- 
fiance. His private papers in the 
original. Ta an bad ar an tir. Taim 
imo shagart. Put beurla on it, little- 
john. 

Quoth littlejohn Eglinton: 

—I was prepared for paradoxes 
from what Malachi Mulligan told 
us but I may as well warn you that 
if you want to shake my belief that 
Shakespeare is Hamlet you have a 
stern task before you. 

Bear with me. 

Stephen withstood the bane of 
miscreat eyes, glinting stern under 
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wrinkled brows. A _ basilisk. E 
quando vede luomo l’attosca. Mes- 
ser Brunetto, I thank thee for the 
word. 


—As we, or mother Dana, weave 
and unweave our bodies, Stephen 
said, from day to day, their mole- 
cules shuttled to and fro, so does 
the artist weave and unweave his 
image. And as the mole on my right 
breast is where it was when I was 
born, though all my body has been 
woven of new stuff time after time, 
so through the ghost of the unquiet 
father the image of the unliving son 
looks forth. In the intense instant 
of imagination, when the mind, Shel- 
ley says, is a fading coal that which 
I was is that which I am and that 
which in possibility I may come to 
be. So in the future, the sister of 
the past, I may see myself as I sit 
here now but by reflection from that 
which then I shall be. 

Drummond of MHawthornden 
helped you at that stile. 

—Yes, Mr. Best said youngly. I 
feel Hamlet quite young. The bit- 
terness might be from the father but 
the passages with Ophelia are surely 
from the son. 

Has the wrong sow by the lug. 
He is in my father. I am in his son. 

—That mole is the last to go, 
Stephen said, laughing. 

John Eglinton made a nothing 
pleasing mow. 

—If that were the birthmark of 
genius, he said, genius would be a 
drug in the market. The plays of 
Shakespeare’s later years which 
Renan admired so much breathe an- 
other spirit. 

—The spirit of reconciliation, 
the quaker librarian breathed. 
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—There can be no reconciliation, 
Stephen said, if there has not been 
a sundering. 

Said that. 

—If you want to know what are 
the events which cast their shadow 
over the hell of time of King Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, look to see when and how the 
shadow lifts. What softens the 
heart of a man, shipwrecked in 
storms dire, Tried, like another 
Ulysses, Pericles, prince of Tyre? 

Head, redconecapped, buffeted, 
brineblinded. 

—A child, a girl placed in his 
arms, Marina. 

—The leaning of sophists towards 
the bypaths of apocrypha is a con- 
stant quantity, John Eglinton detect- 
ed. The highroads are dreary but 
thev lead to the town. 

Good Bacon: gone musty. Shake- 
speare Bacon’s wild oats. Cypher- 
jugglers going the highroads. Seek- 
ers on the great quest. What town, 
good masters? Mummed in names: 
A. E, eon: Magee, John Eglinton. 
East of the sun, west of the moon: 
Tir na n-og. Booted the twain and 
staved. 


How many miles to Deblin? 
Three score and ten, sir. 
Will we be there by candlelight? 


—HMr. Brandes accepts it, Stephen 
said, as the first play of the closing 
period. 

—Does he? What does Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, or Mr. Simon Lazarus, as 
some aver his name is, say of it? 

—Marina, Stephen said, a child 
of storm, Miranda, a wonder, Per- 
dita, that which was lost. What was 
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lost is given back to him: his daugh- 
ter’s child. My dearest wife, Pericles 
says, was like this maid. Will any 
man love the daughter if he has not 
loved the mother? 

—The art of being a grandfather, 
Mr. Best gan murmur. L’art d’étre 
grand... 

—His own image to a man with 
that queer thing genius is the stand- 
ard of all experience, material and 
moral. Such an appeal will touch 
him.. The images of other males of 
his blood will repel him. He will 
see in them grotesque attempts of 
nature to foretell or repeat itself. 

The benign forehead of the quak- 
er librarian enkindled rosily with 
hope. 

—TI hope Mr. Dedalus will work 
out his theory for the enlightenment 
of the public. And we ought to men- 
tion another Irish commentator, Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. Nor should 
we forget Mr. Frank Harris. His 
articles on Shakespeare in the Satur- 
day Review were surely brilliant. 
Oddly enough he too draws for us 
an unhappy relation with the dark 
lady of the sonnets. The favoured 
rival is William Herbert, earl of 
Pembroke. I own that if the poet 
must be rejected, such a rejection 
would seem more in harmony with 
—what shall I say?—our notions of 
what ought not to have been. 

Felicitously he ceased and held a 
meek head among them, auk’s egg, 
prize of their fray. 

He thous and thees her with grave 
husbandwords. Dost love. Miriam? 
Dost love thy man? 

—That may be too, Stephen said. 
There is a saying of Goethe’s which 
Mr. Magee likes to quote. Beware 
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of what you wish for in youth be- 
cause you will get it in middle life. 
Why does he send to one wha is a 
buonaroba, a bay where all men ride, 
a maid of honour with a scandalous 
girlhood, a lordling to woo for him? 
He was himself a lord of language 
and had made himself a coistrel gen- 
tleman and had written Romeo and 
Juliet. Why? Belief in himself has 
been untimely killed. He was over- 
borne in a cornfield first (ryefield, I 
should say) and he will never be a 
victor in his own eyes after nor play 
victoriously the game of laugh and 
lie down. Assumed dongiovannism 
will not save him. No later undoing 
will undo the first undoing. The tusk 
of the boar has wounded him there 
where love lies ableeding. If the 
shrew is worsted yet there remains 
to her woman’s invisible weapon. 
There is, I feel in the words, some 
goad of the flesh driving him into a 
new passion, a darker shadow of the 
first, darkening even his own under- 
standing of himself. A like fate 
awaits him and the two rages com- 
mingle in a whirlpool. 

They list. And in the porches of 
their ears I pour. 

—The soul has been before strick- 
en mortally, a poison poured in the 
porch of a sleeping ear. But those 
who are done to death in sleep cannot 
know the manner of their quell unless 
their Creator endow their souls with 
that knowledge in the life to come. 
The poisoning and the beast with 
two backs that urged it king Ham- 
let’s ghost could not know of were 
he not endowed with knowledge by 
his creator. That is why the speech 
(his lean unlovely English) is always 
turned elsewhere, backward. Ravish- 
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er and ravished, what he would but 
would not, go with him from Lu- 
crece’s bluecircled ivory globes to 
Imogen’s breast, bare, with its mole 
cinquespotted. He goes back, weary 
on the creation he has piled up to 
hide him from himself, an old dog 
licking an old sore. But, because loss 
is his gain, he passes on towards 
eternity in undiminished personality, 
untaught by the wisdom he has writ- 
ten or by the laws he has revealed. 
His beaver is up. He is a ghost, a 
shadow now, the wind by Elsinore’s 
rocks or what you will, the sea’s 
voice, a voice heard only in the heart 
of him who is the substance of his 
shadow, the son consubstantial with 
the father. 

—Amen ! 
doorway. 

Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy? 

Entr acte. 

A ribald face, sullen as a dean’s, 
Buck Mulligan came forward, then 
blithe in motley, towards the greet- 
ing of their smiles. My telegram. 

—You were speaking of the gase- 
ous vertebrate, if I mistake not? he 
asked of Stephen. 

Primrosevested he greeted gaily 
with his doffed Panama as with a 
bauble. 

They made him welcome. Was Du 
verlachst wirst Du noch dienen. 

Brood of mockers: Photius, pseu- 
domalachi, Johann Most. 

He Who Himself begot, middler 
the Holy Ghost, and Himself sent 
Himself, Agenbuyer, between Him- 
self and others, Who, put upon by 
His fiends, stripped and whipped, 
was nailed like bat to barndoor, 
starved on crosstree, Who let Him 


responded from the 
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bury, stood up, harrowed hell, fared 
into heaven and there these nineteen 
hundred years sitteth on the right 
hand of His Own Self but yet shall 
come in the latter day to doom the 
quick and dead when all the quick 
shall be dead already. 

He lifts his hands. Veils fall. O, 
flowers! Bells with bells with bells 
acquiring. 

—Yes, indeed, the quaker libra- 
rian said. A most instructive dis- 
cussion. Mr, Mulligan, [Il be 
bound, has his theory too of the play 
and of Shakespeare. All sides of life 
should be represented. 

He smiled on all sides equally. 

Buck Mulligan thought, puzzled: 

—Shakespeare? he said. I seem to 
know the name. 

A flying sunny smile rayed in his 
loose features. 

—To be sure, he said, remember- 
ing brightly. The chap that writes 
like Synge. 

Mr. Best turned to him: 

—Haines missed you, he said. Did 
you meet him? He'll see you after 
at the D. B. C. He’s gone to Gill’s 
to buy Hyde’s Lovesongs of Can- 
nacht. 

—I came through the museum, 
Buck Mulligan said. Was he here? 

—The bard’s fellowcountrymen, 
John Eglinton answered, are rather 
tired perhaps of our brilliancies of 
theorising. I hear that an actress 
played Hamlet for the fourhundred- 
andeighth time last night in Dublin. 
Vining held that the prince was a 
woman. Has no-one made him out 
to be an Irishman? Judge Barton, I 
believe, is searching for some clues. 
He swears (His Highness not His 
Lordship) by saint Patrick. 
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—The most brilliant of all is that 
story of Wilde’s, Mr. Best said, lift- 
ing his brilliant notebook. That Por- 
trait of Mr. W. H. where he proves 
that the sonnets were written by a 
Willie Hughes, a man of all hues. 

—For Willie Hughes, is it not? 
the quaker librarian asked. 

Or Hughie Wills. Mr. William 
Himself. W. H: who am I? 

—I mean, for Willie Hughes, Mr. 
Best said, amending his gloss easily. 
Of course it’s all paradox, don’t you 
know, Hughes and hews and hues the 
colour, but it’s so typical the way he 
works it out. It’s the very essence of 
Wilde, don’t you know. The light 
touch. 

His glance touched their faces 
lightly as he smiled, a blond ephebe. 
Tame essence of Wilde. 

You’re darned witty. Three drams 
of usquebaugh you drank with Dan 
Deasy’s ducats. 

How much did I spend? O, a few 
shillings. 

For a plump of pressmen. Hu- 
mour wet and dry. 

Wit. You would give your five 
wits for youth’s proud livery he 
pranks in. Lineaments of gratified 
desire. 

There be many mo. Take her for 
me. In pairing time. Jove, a cool 
ruttime send them. Yea, turtledove 
her. 

Eve. Naked wheatbellied sin. A 
shake coils her, fang in’s kiss. 

—Do you think it is only a para- 
dox, the quaker librarian was asking. 
The mocker is never taken seriously 
when he is most serious. 

They talked seriously of Mocker’s 
seriousness. 

Buck Mulligan’s again heavy face 
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eyed Stephen awhile. Then, his head 
wagging, he came near, drew a fold- 
ed telegram from his pocket. His 
mobile lips read, smiling with new 
delight. 

—Telegram! He said. Wonderful 
inspiration! Telegram! A papal bull! 

He sat on a corner of the unlit 
desk, reading aloud joyfully: 

—The sentimentalist is he who 
would enjoy without incurring the 
immense debtorship for a thing done. 
Signed: Dedalus. Where did you 
launch it from? The kips? No. Col- 
lege Green. Have you drunk the 
four quid? The aunt is going to call 
on your unsubstantial father. Tele- 
gram! Malachi Mulligan, the Ship, 
lower Abbey street. O, you peerless 
mummer! O, you priestified kinchite! 

Joyfully he thrust message and 
envelope into a pocket but keened in 
querulous brogue: 

—lIt’s what I’m telling you, mister 
honey, it’s queer and sick we were, 
Haines and myself, the time himself 
brought it in. "T'was murmur we did 
for a gallus potion would rouse a 
friar, I’m thinking, and he limp with 
leching. And we one hour and two 
hours and three hours in Connery’s 
sitting civil waiting for pints apiece. 

He wailed: 

—And we to be there, mavrone, 
and you to be unbeknownst sending 
us your conglomerations the way we 
to have our tongues out a yard long 
like the drouthy clerics do be faint- 
ing for a pussful. 

Stephen laughed. 

Quickly, warningfully Buck Mulli- 
gan bent down: 

—The tramper Synge is looking 
for you, he said, to murder you. He 
heard you p—d on his halldoor in 
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Glasthule. He’s out in pampooties 
to murder you. 

—Me! Stephen exclaimed. That 
was your contribution to literature. 

Buck Mulligan gleefully bent 
back, laughing to the dark eavesdrop- 
ping ceiling. 

—Murder you! he laughed. 

Harsh gargoyle face that warred 
against me over our mess of hash of 
lights in rue Saint-André-des-Arts. In 
words of words for words, palabras. 
Oisin with Patrick. Faunman he met 
in Clamart woods, brandishing a 
winebottle. C’est vendredi saint! 
Murthering Irish. His image, wan- 
dering, he met. I mine. I met a fool 
i’ the forest. 

—Mr, Lyster, an attendant said 

from the door ajar. 
. in which everyone can find 
his own. So. Mr. Justice Madden in 
his Diary of Master William Silence 
has found the hunting terms... Yes? 
What is it? 

—tThere’s a gentleman here, sir, 
the attendant said, coming forward 
and offering a card. From the Free- 
man. He wants to see the files of the 
Kilkenny People for the last year. 

—Certainly, certainly, certainly. Is 
the gentleman?... 

He took the eager card, glanced, 
not saw, laid down, unglanced, look- 
ed, asked, creaked, asked: 

—Ishe?... O, there! 

Brisk in a galliard he was off and 
out. In the daylit corridor he talked 
with voluble pains of zeal, in duty 
bound, most fair, most kind, most 
honest broadbrim. 

—This gentleman? Freeman’s 
Journal? Kilkenny People? To be 
sure. Good day, sir. Kilkenny... 
We have certainly... 
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A patient silhouette waited, listen- 

ing. 
—All the leading provincial... 
Northern Whig, Cork Examiner, 
Enniscorthy Guardian, 1903... Will 
you please? ... Evans, conduct this 
gentleman... If you just follow the 
atten... Or please ‘allow me: .~ 
LDS Way ame? lease sire 

Voluble, dutiful, he led the way 
to all the provincial papers, a bowing 
dark figure following his hasty heels. 

The door closed. 

—The sheeny! 
cried. 

He jumped up and snatched the 
card. 

—What’s his name? Ikey Moses? 
Bloom. 

He rattled on. 

—Jehovah, collector of prepuces, 
is no more. I found him over in the 
museum when I went to hail the 
foamborn Aphrodite. The Greek 
mouth that has never been twisted in 
prayer. Every day we must do hom- 
age to her. Life of life, thy lips en- 
kindle. 

Suddenly he turned to Stephen: 

—He knows you. He knows your 
old tellow,, ©; “i"tear mem hems 
Greeker than the Greeks. His pale 
Galilean eyes were upon her mesial 
groove. Venus Kallipyge. O, the 
thunder of those loins! The god pur- 
suing the maiden hid. 

—We want to hear more, John 
Eglinton decided with Mr. Best’s ap- 
proval. We begin to be interested in 
Mrs. S. Till now we had thought of 
her, if at all, as a patient Griselda, 
a Penelope stayathome. 

—Antisthenes, pupil of Gorgias, 
Stephen said, took the palm of beauty 
from Kyrios Menelaus’ brooddam, 
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Argive Helen, the wooden mare of 
Troy in whom a score of heroes 
slept, and handed it to,poor Penel- 
ope. Twenty years he lived in Lon- 
don and, during part of that time, he 
drew a salary equal to that of the 
lord chancellor of Ireland. His life 
was rich. His art, more than the art 
of feudalism as Walt Whitman call- 
ed it, is the art of surfeit. Hot her- 
ringpies, green mugs of sack, honey- 
sauces, sugar of roses, marchpane, 
gooseberried pigeons, ringocandies. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, when they ar- 
rested him, had half a million francs 
on his back including a pair of fancy 
stays. The gombeenwoman Eliza 
Tudor had underlinen enough to vie 
with her of Sheba. Twenty years he 
dallied there between conjugal love 
and its chaste delights and scortatory 
love and its foul pleasures. You know 
Manningham’s story of the burgher’s 
wife who bade Dick Burbage to her 
bed after she had seen him in Rich- 
ard III and how Shakespeare, over- 
hearing, without more ado about 
nothing, took the cow by the horns 
and, when Burbage came knocking at 
the gate, answered from the capon’s 
blankets: William the conqueror 
came before Richard III. And the 
gay lakin, mistress Fitton, mount and 
cry O, and his dainty birdsnies, lady 
Penelope Rich, a clean quality wo- 
man is suited for a player, and the 
punks of the bankside, a penny a 
time. 

Cours-la-Reine. Encore vingt sous. 
Nous ferons de petites cochonneries. 
Minette? Tu veux? 

—The height of fine society. And 
sir William Davenant of Oxford’s 
mother with her cup of canary for 
every cockcanary. 
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Buck Mulligan his pius eyes up- 
turned, prayed: 

—Blessed Margaret Mary Any- 
cock! 

—And Harry of six wives’ daugh- 
ter and other lady friends from 
neighbour seats, as Lawn Tennyson, | 
gentleman poet, sings. But all those 
twenty years what do you suppose 
poor Penelope in Stratford was do- 
ing behind the diamond panes? 

Do and do. Thing done. In a 
rosery of Fetter Lane of Gerald, 
herbalist, he walks, greyedauburn. 
An azured harebell like her veins. 
Lids of Juno’s eyes, violets. He 
walks. One life is all. One body. Do. 
But do. Afar, in a reek of lust and 
squalor, hands are laid on whiteness. 

Buck Mulligan rapped John Eglin- 
ton’s desk sharply. 

—Whom do you 
challenged. 

—Say that he is the spurned lover 
in the sonnets. Once spurned twice 
spurned. But the court wanton spurn- 
ed him for a lord, his dearmylove. 

Love that dare not speak its name. 

—As an Englishman, you mean, 
John sturdy Eglinton put in, he loved 
a lord. 

Old wall where sudden lizards 
flash. At Charenton I watched them. 

—It seems so, Stephen said, when 
he wants to do for him, and for all 
other and singular uneared wombs, 
the holy office an ostler does for the 
stallion. Maybe, like Socrates, he 
had a midwife to mother as he had 
a shrew to wife. But she, the giglot 
wanton, did not break a bedvow. 
Two deeds are rank in that ghost’s 
mind: a broken vow and the: dull- 
brained yokel on whom her favour 
has declined, deceased husband’s 


suspect? he 
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brother. Sweet Ann I take it, was 
hot in the blood. Once a wooer 
twice a wooer. 

Stephen turned boldly in his chair. 

—The burden of proof is with you 
not with me, he said, frowning. If 
you deny that in the fifth scene of 
Hamlet he has branded her with in- 
famy, tell me why there is no men- 
tion of her during the thirtyfour 
years between the day she married 
him and the day she buried him. All 
those women saw their men down 
and under: Mary, her goodman 
John, Ann, her poor dear Willun, 
when he went and died on her, raging 
that he was the first to go, Joan, her 
four brothers, Judith, her husband 
and all her sons. Susan, her husband 
too while Susan’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, to use granddaddy’s words, 
wed her second having killed her 
first. 

O yes, mention there is. In the 
years when he was living richly in 
royal London to pay a debt she had 
to borrow forty shillings from her 
father’s shepherd. Explain you then. 
Explain the swansong too wherein he 
has commended her to posterity. 

He faced their sitence. 

To whom thus Eglinton: 


You mean the will. 
That has been explained, I believe, 
by jurists. 
She was entitled to her widow’s 
dower. 
~ At common law. His legal knowl- 
edge was great 
Our judges tell us. 
Him Satan fleers. 
Mocker: 
And therefore he left out 
her name 
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From the first draft but he did not 
leave out 

The presents for his granddaugh- 
ter, for his daughters, 

For his sister, for his old cronies 
in Startford 

And in London. And therefore 
when he was urged, 

As I believe, to name her 

He left her his 

Secondbest 

Bed. 


Punkt 


Leftherhis 
Secondbest 
Leftherhis 
Bestabed 
Secabest 


Leftabed. 


Woa! 

—Pretty countryfolk had few 
chattels then, John Eglinton ob- 
served, as they have still tf our peas- 
ant plays are true to type. 

—He was a rich countrygentle- 
man, Stephen said, with a coat of 
arms and landed estate at Stratford 
anda house in Ireland yard, a capital- 
ist shareholder, a bill promoter, a 
tithefarmer. Why did he not leave 
her his best bed if he wished her to 
snore away the rest of her nights in 
peace? 

—It is clear that there were two 
beds, a best and a secondbest, Mr. 
Secondbest Best said finely. 

—Separatio a mensa et a thalamo, 
bettered Buck Mulligan and was 
smiled on. 

—Antiquity mentions famous 
beds, Second Eglinton puckered, bed- 
smiling, Let me think. 
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—Antiquity mentions that Stagy- 
rite schoolurchin and bald heathen 
sage, Stephen said, who when dying 
in exile frees and endows his slaves, 
pays tribute to his elders, wills to be 
laid in earth near the bones of his 
dead wife and bids his friends be 
kind to an old mistress (don’t forget 
Nell Gwynn Herpyllis) and let her 
live in his villa. 

—Do you mean he died so? Mr. 
Best asked with slight concern. I 
mean... 

—He died dead drunk, Buck 
Mulligan capped. A quart of ale is 
a dish for a king. O, I must tell you 
what Dowden said! 

—What? asked Besteglinton. 

William Shakespeare and com- 
pany, limited. The people’s William. 
For terms apply: E. Dowden, High- 
field house... . 

—Lovely! Buck Mulligan sus- 
pired amorously. I asked him what he 
thought of the charge of pederasty 
brought against the bard. He lifted 
his hands and said: All we can say is 
that life ran very high in those days. 
Lovely! 

Catamite. 

—The sense of beauty leads us 
astray, said beautifulinsadness Best 
to ugling Eglinton. 

Steadfast John replied severe: 

—The doctor can tell us what 
those words mean. You cannot eat 
your cake and have it. 

Sayest thou so? Will they wrest 
from us, from me the palm of 
beauty ? 

—And the sense of property, 
Stephen said. He drew Shylock out 
of his own long pocket. The son of 
a maltjobber and moneylender he 
was himself a cornjobber and money- 
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lender with ten tods of corn hoarded 
in the famine riots. His borrowers 
are no doubt those divers of worship 
mentioned by Chettle Falstaff who 
reported his uprightness of dealing. 
He sued a fellowplayer for the price 
of a few bags of malt and exacted 
his pound of flesh in interest for 
every money lent. How else could 
Aubrey’s ostler and callboy get rich 
quick? All events brought grist to 
his mill. Shylock chimes with the 
jewbaiting that followed the hang- 
ing and quartering of the queen’s 
leech Lopez, his jew’s heart being 
plucked forth while the sheeny was 
yet alive: Hamlet and Macbeth with 
the coming to the throne of a Scotch 
philosophaster with a turn for witch- 
roasting. The lost armada is his jeer 
in Love’s Labour Lost. His pa- 
geants, the histories, sail fullbellied 
on a tide of Mafeking enthusiasm. 
Warwickshire jesuits are tried and 
we have a porter’s theory of equivo- 
cation. The Sea Venture comes 
home from Bermudas and the play 
Renan admired is written with Patsy 
Caliban, our American cousin. The 
sugared sonnets follow Sydney’s. As 
for fay Elizabeth, otherwise carrotty 
Bess, the gross virgin who inspired 
The Merry Wives of Windsor \et 
some meinherr from Almany grope 
his life long for deephid meanings in 
the depths of the buckbasket. 

I think you’re getting on very 
nicely. Just mix up a mixture of 
theolologicophilolological. Mingo, 
minxl, mictum, mingere. 

—Prove that he was a jew, John 
Eglinton dared, expectantly. Your 
dean of studies holds he was a holy 
Roman. 

Sufflaminandus sum. 
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—He was made in Germany, 
Stephen replied, as the champion 
French polisher of Italian scandals. 

—A myriadminded man, Mr. Best 
reminded. Coleridge called him 
myriadminded. 

Amplius. In societate humana hoc 
est maxime necessarium ut sit ami- 

citia inter multos. 

—Saint Thomas, Stephen began... 

—Ora pro nobis, Monk Mulligan 
groaned, sinking to a chair. 

There he keened a wailing rune. 

—Pogue  mahone! Acushla 
machree! It’s destroyed we are from 
this day! It’s destroyed we are 
surely! 

All smiled their smiles. 

—Saint Thomas, Stephen, smiling, 
said, whose gorbellied works I enjoy 
reading in the original, writing of 
incest from a standpoint from that of 
the new Viennese school Mr. Magee 
spoke of, likens it in his wise and 
curious way to an avarice of the 
emotions. He means that the love 
so given to one near in blood is 
covetously withheld from some 
stranger who, it may be, hungers for 
it. Jews, whom christians tax with 
avarice, are of all races the most 
given to intermarriage. Accusations 
are made in anger. The christian 
laws which built up the hoards: of 
jews (for whom, as for the lollards, 
storm was shelter) bound their affec- 
tion too with hoops of steel. Whether 
these be sins or virtues old Nobo- 
daddy will tell us at doomsday leet. 
But a man who holds so tightly to 
what he calls his rights over what 
he calls his debts will hold tightly 
also to what he calls his rights over 
her whom he calls his wife. No sir 
smile neighbour shall covet his ox 
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or his wife or his manservant or his 
maidservant or his jackass. 

—Or his jennyass, Buck Mulligan 
antiphoned. 

—Gentle Will is being roughly 
handled, gentle Mr. Best said gently. 

—Which Will! gagged sweetly 
Buck Mulligan. We are getting 
mixed, 

—The will to live, John Eglinton 
philosophised, for poor Ann, Will’s 
widow, is the will to die. 

—Requiescat! Stephen prayed. 


What of all the will to do? 
It has vanished long ago... 


—She lies laid out in stark stiffness 
in that secondbest bed, the mobled 
queen, even though you prove that a 
bed in those days was as rare as a 
motocar is now:and that its carvings 
were the wonder of seven parishes. 
In old age she takes up with gospel- 
lers (one stayed at New Place and 
drank a quart of sack the town paid 
for but in which bed he slept it skills 
not to ask) and heard she had a seul. 
She read or had read to her his chap- 
books preferring them to the Merry 
Wives and, loosing her nightly 
waters on the jordan, she thought 
over Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches and The Most Spirituai 
Snuffbox to Make the Most Devout 
Souls Sneeze. Venus has twisted her 
lips in prayer. Agenbite.of inwit: 
remorse of conscience. It is an age 
of exhausted whoredom groping for 
its god. 

—History shows that to be true, 
inquit Eglintonus Chronologos. The 
ages succeed one another. But we 
have it on high authority that a man’s 
worst enemies shall be those of his 
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own house and family. I feel that 
Russell is right. What do we care 
for his wife and father? I should 
say that only family poets have 
family lives. Falstaff was not a 
family man. I feel that the fat knight 
is his supreme creation. 

Lean, he lay back. Shy, deny thy 
kindred, the unco quid. Shy supping 
with the godless, he sneaks the cup. 
A sire in Ultonian Antrim bade it 
him. Visits him here on quarter days. 
Mr. Magee, sir, there’s a gentleman 
to see you. Me? Says he’s your 
father, sir. Give me my Wordsworth. 
Enter Magee Mor Matthew, a rug- 
ged rough rugheaded kern, in stross- 
ers with a buttoned codpiece, his 
nether stocks bemired with clauber of 
ten forests, a wand of wilding in his 
hand. 

Your own? He knows your old 
fellow. The widower. 

Hurrying to her squalid deathlair 
from gay Paris on the quayside I 
touched his hand. The voice, new 
warmth, speaking. Dr. Bob Kenny 
is attending her. The eyes that wish 
me well. But do not know me. | 

—A father, Stephen said, battling 
against hopelessness, is a necessary 
evil. He wrote the play in the months 
that followed his father’s death. If 
you hold that he, a greying man with 
two marriageable daughters, with 
thirtyfive years of life, nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita, with fifty of 
experience is the beardless under- 
graduate from Wittemberg then you 
must hold that his seventyyear old 
mother is the lustful queen. No. The 
corpse of John Shakespeare does not 
walk the night. From hour to hour 
it rots and rots. He rests, disarmed 
of fatherhood, having devised that 
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mystical estate upon his son. Boccac- 
cio’s Calandrino was the first and last 
man who felt himself with child. 
Fatherhood, in the sense of conscious 
begetting, is unknown to man. It ts 
a mystical estate, an apostolic succes- 
sion, from only begetter to only be- 
gotten. On that mystery and not on 
the madonna which the cunning Ita- 
lian intellect flung to the mob of Eu- 
rope the church is founded and 
founded irremovably because found- 
ed, like the world, macro and micro- 
cosm, upon the void. Upon incerti- 
tude, upon unlikelihood, Amor ma- 
tris, subjective and objective gent 
tive, may be the only true thing in 
life. Paternity may be a legal fiction. 
Who is the father of any son that 
any son should love him or he any 
son? 

What the hell are you driving at? 

I know. Shut up. Blast you! I 
have reasons. 

Amplius. Adhuc. Iterum. Postea. 

Are you condemned to do this? 

—They are sundered by a bodily 
shame so steadfast that the criminal 
annals of the world, stained with all 
other incests and bestialities hardly 
record its breach. Sons with moth- 
ers, sires with daughters, lesbic sis- 
ters, loves that dare not speak their 
name, nephews with grandmothers, 
jailbirds with keyholes, queens with 
prize bulls. The son unborn mars 
beauty: born, he brings pain, divides 
affection, increases care. He is a 
male: his growth is his father’s de- 
cline, his youth his father’s envy, his 
friend his father’s enemy. 

In rue Monsieur-le- Prince I 
thought it. 

—What links them in nature? An 
instant of blind rut, 
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Am [a father? If I were? 
Shrunken uncertain hand. 


—Sabellius, the African, subtlest 
heresiarch of all the beasts of the 
field, held that the Father was Him- 
self His Own Son. The bulldog of 
Aquin, with whom no word shall be 
impossible, refutes him. Well: if 
the father who has not a son be not 
a father can the son who has not a 
father be a son? When Rutland- 
baconsouthamptonshakespeare or an- 
other poet of the same name in the 
comedy of errors whote Hamlet he 
was not the father of his own son 
merely but, being no more a son, he 
was and felt himself the father of all 
his race, the father of his own 
grandfather, the father of his un- 
born grandson who, by the same tok- 
en, never was born for nature, as 
Mr. Magee understands her, abhors 
perfection. 

Eglintoneyes, quick with pleasure, 
looked up shybrightly. Gladly glanc- 
ing, a merry puritan, through the 
twisted eglantine. 

Flatter. Rarely. But flatter. 

—Himself his own father, Son- 
mulligan told himself. Wait. Iam 
big with child. I have an unborn 
child in my brain. Pallas Athena! 
A play! The play’s the thing! Let 
me parturiate! 

He clasped his paunchbrow with 
both birthaiding hands. 

—As for his family, Stephen 
said, his mother’s name lives in the 
forest of Arden. Her death brought 
from him the scene with Volumnia 
in Coriolanus. His boyson’s death is 
the deathscene of young Arthur in 
King John. Hamlet, the black 
prince, is Hamnet Shakespeare. 
Who the girls in The Tempest, in 
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Pericles, in Winters Tale are we 
know. Who Cleopatra, fleshpot of 
Egypt, and Cressid and Venus are 
we may guess. But there is another 
member of his family who is re- 
corded. 

—The plot thickens, John Eglin- 
ton said. 

The quaker librarian, quaking, 
tiptoed in, quake, his mask, quake, 
with haste, quake, quack. 


Door closed. Cell. Day. 
Theycist. “Three. sr hey. 
I you he they. 
Come, mess. 

STEPHEN 


He had three brothers, Gilbert, 
Edmund, Richard. Gilbert in his 
old age told some cavaliers he got 
a pass for nowt from Maister Gath- 
erer one time mass he did and he 
seen his brud Maister Wull the play- 
writer up in Lunnon in a wrastling 
play wud a man on’s back. The 
playhouse sausage filled Gilbert’s 
soul. He is nowhere: but an Ed- 
mund and a Richard are recorded 
in the works of sweet William. 


MAGEEGLINJOHN 


Name! What’s in a name? 


BEST 
That is my name, Richard, don’t 
you know. I hope you are going to 
say a good word for Richard, don’t 
you know, for my sake. 


(Laughter.) 
Buck MULLIGAN 
(Piano, diminuendo.) 
Then outspoke medical Dick 
To his comrade medical Davy... 
STEPHEN 
In his trinity of black Wills, the 
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villain shakebags, Iago, Richard 
Crookback, Edmund in King Lear, 
two bear the wicked uncles’ names. 
Nay, that last play was written or 
being written while his brother Ed- 
mund lay dying in Southwark. 


BEST 
I hope Edmund is going to 


catch it. I don’t want Richard, my 
name... 
(Laughter.) 
QUAKERLYSTER 


(A tempo.) But he that filches 


from me my good name... 


STEPHEN 
(Stringendo.) He has hidden his 


own name, a fair name, William, in 
the plays, a super here, a clown 
there, as a painter of old Italy set 
his face in a dark corner of his can- 
vas. He has revealed it in the son- 
nets where there is Will in overplus. 
Like John O’Gaunt his name is dear 
to him, as dear as the coat of arms 
he toadied for, on a bend sable a 
spear or steeled argent, honorif- 
cabilitudinitatibus, dearer than his 
glory of greatest shakescene in the 
country. What’s ina name? That 
is what we ask ourselves in child- 
hood when we write the name that 
we are told is ours. A star, a day- 
star, a firedrake rose at his birth. It 
shone by day in the heavens alone, 
brighter than Venus in the night, and 
by night it shone over delta in Cas- 
siopeia, the recumbent constellation 
which is the signature of his initial 
among the stars. His eyes watched 
it, lowlying on the horizon, eastward 
of the bear, as he walked by the 
slumberous summer fields at mid- 
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night, returning from Shottery and 
from her arms. 

Both satisfied. I too. 

Don’t tell them he was nine years 
old when it was quenched. 

And from her arms. 

Wait to be wooed and won. Ay, 
meacock. Who will woo you? 

Read the skies. Autontimeru- 
menos. Bous Stephanoumenos. 
Where’s your configuration? Ste- 
phen, Stephen, cut the bread even. 
S.D: sua ‘donna. Gia: di lui. Gelindo 
risolve di non amar S. D. 

—What is that, Mr. Dedalus? 
the quaker librarian asked. Was ita 
celestial phenomenon? 

—A star by night, Stephen said, a 
pillar of the cloud by day. 

What more’s to speak? 

Stephen looked on his hat, his 
stick, his boots. 

Stephanos, my crown. My sword. 
His boots are spoiling the shape of 
my feet. Buy a pair. Holes in my 
socks. Handkerchief too. 

—You make good use of the 
name, John Eglinton allowed. Your 
own name is strange enough. I sup- 
pose it explains your fantastical hu- 
mour. 

Me, Magee and Mulligan. 

Fabulous artificer, the hawklike 
man. You flew. Whereto? New- 
haven-Dieppe, steerage passenger. 
Paris and back. Lapwing. Icarus. 
Pater, ait. Seabedabbled, fallen, 
weltering. Lapwing you are. Lap- 
wing be. 

Mr. Best eagerquietly lifted his 
book to say: 

—That’s very interesting because 
that brother motive, don’t you know, 
we find also in the old Irish myths. 
Just what you say. The three broth- 
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ers Shakespeare. In Grimm too, 
don’t you know, the fairytales. The 
third brother that marries the sleep- 
ing beauty and wins the best prize. 

Best of Best brothers. Good, 
better, best. 

The quaker librarian springhalted 
near. 

- —lI should like to know, he said, 

which brother you ... I understand 
you to suggest there was misconduct 
with one of the brothers... But per- 
haps I am anticipating? 

He caught himself in the act: 
looked at all: refrained. 

An attendant from the doorway 
called: 

—Mr. 
wants... 

—O! Father Dineen! Directly. 

Swiftly rectly creaking rectly rect- 
ly he was rectly gone. 

John Eglinton touched the foil. 

—Come, he said. Let us hear 
what you have to say of Richard and 
Edmund. You kept them for the 
last, didn’t you? 

—In asking you to remember 
those two noble kinsmen nuncle 
Richie and nuncle Edmund, Stephen 
answered, I feel I am asking too 
much perhaps. A brother is as easi- 
ly forgotten as an umbrella. 

Lapwing. 

Where is your brother? Apothe- 
caries’ hall. My whetstone. Him, 
then Cranly, Mulligan: now these. 
Speech, speech. But act. Act speech. 
They mock to try you. Act. Be 
acted on. 

Lapwing. 

I am tired of my voice, the voice 
of Esau. My kingdom for a drink. 

On. 


—You will say those names were 


Lyster! Father Dineen 
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already in the chronicles from which 
he took the stuff of his plays. Why 
did he take them rather than others? 
Richard, a whoreson crookback, mis- 
begotten, makes love to a widowed 
Ann (what’s in a name?), woos and 
wins her, a whoreson merry widow. 
Richard the conqueror, third broth- 
er, came after William the con- 
quered. The other four acts of that 
play hang limply from that first. Of 
all his kings Richard is the only king 
unshielded by Shakespeare’s rever- 
ence, the angel of the world. Why 
is the underplot of King Lear in 
which Edmund figures lifted out of 
Sidney’s Arcadia and spatchcocked 
on to a Celtic legend older than his- 
tory? 

—That was Will’s way, John 
Eglinton defended. We should not 
now combine a Norse saga with an 
excerpt from a novel by George 
Meredith. Que voulez-vows? 
Moore would say. He puts Bohemia 
on the seacoast and makes Ulysses 
quote Aristotle. 


—Why? Stephen answered him- 
self. Because the theme of the false 
or the usurping or the adulterous 
brother or all three in one is to 
Shakespeare, what the poor is not, 
always with him. The note of ban- 
ishment, banishment from the heart, 
banishment from home, sounds unin- 
terruptedly from The Two Gentle- 
man of Verona onward till Prospero 
breaks his staff, buries it certain 
fathoms in the earth and drowns his 
book. It doubles itself in the mid- 
dle of his life, reflects itself in an- 
other, repeats itself, protasis, epita- 
sis, catastasis, catastrophe. It re- 
peats itself again when he is near the 
grave, when his married daughter 
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Susan, chip of the old block, is ac- 
cused of adultery. But it was the 
original sin that darkened his under- 
standing, weakened his will and left 
in him a strong inclination to evil. 
The words are those of my lords 
bishops of Maynooth-an original sin 
and, like original sin, committed by 
another in whose sin he too has 
sinned. It is between the lines of his 
last written words, it is petrified on 
his tombstone under which her four 
bones are not to be laid. Age has 
not withered it. Beauty and peace 
have not done it away. It is in in- 
finite variety everywhere in the 
world he has created, in Much Ado 
about Nothing, twice in As you Like 
It, in The Tempest, in Hamlet, in 
Measure for Measure, and in all the 
other plays which I have not read. 

He laughed to free his mind from 
his mind’s bondage. 

Judge Eglinton sumnied up. 

—The truth is midway, he 
affirmed. He is the ghost and the 
prince. He is all in all. 

—He is, Stephen said. The boy 
of act one is the mature man of act 
five. All in all. In Cymbeline, in 
Othello he is bawd and cuckold. He 
acts and is acted on. Lover of an 
ideal or a perversion, like José he 
kills the real Carmen. His unremit- 
ting intellect is the hornmad Jago 
ceaselessly willing that the moor in 
him shall suffer. 

—Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuck Mulli- 
gan clucked lewdly. O word of fear! 
Dark dome received, reverbed. 

—And what a character is Iago! 
undaunted John Eglinton exclaimed. 
When all is said Dumas fils (or is it 
Dumas pére?) is right. After God 
Shakespeare has created most. 
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—Man delights him not nor wo- 
man neither, Stephen said. He re- 
turns after a life of absence to that 
spot of earth where he was born, 
where he has always been, man and 
boy, a silent witness and there, his 
journey of life ended, he plants his 
mulberrytree, in the earth. Then 
dies. The motion is ended. Grave- 
diggers bury Hamlet pére and Ham- 
let fils. A king and a prince at last 
in death, with incidental music. And, 
what though murdered and _be- 
trayed, bewept by all frail tender 
hearts for, Dane or Dubliner, sor- 
row for the dead is the only husband 
from whom they refuse to be 
divorced. If you like the epilogue 
look long on it: prosperous Pros- 
pero, the good man rewarded, Liz- 
zie, grandpa’s lump of love, and 
nuncle Richie, the bad man taken off 
by poetic justice to the place where 
the bad niggers go. Strong curtain. 
He found in the world without as 
actual what was in his world within 
as possible. Maeterlinck says: If 
Socrates leave his house today he 
will find the sage seated on his door- 
step. If Judas go forth tonight it is 
to Judas his steps will tend. Every 
life is many days, day after day. We 
walk through ourselves, meeting 
robbers, ghosts, giants, old men, 
young men, wives, widows, brothers- 
in-love. But always meeting our- 
selves. The playwright who wrote 
the folio of this world and wrote it 
badly (He gave us light first and 
the sun two days later), the lord of 
things as they are whom the most 
Roman of catholics call dio boia, 
hangman god, is doubtless all in all 
in all of us, ostler and butcher, and 
would be bawd and cuckold too but 
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that in the economy of heaven, fore- 
told by Hamlet, there are no more 
marriages, glorified man, an andro- 
gynous angel, being a wife unto him- 
self. 

—Eureka!, Buck Mulligan cried. 
Eureka! 

Suddenly happied he jumped up 
and reached in a stride John Eglin- 
ton’s desk. 

—May I? he said. The Lord 
has spoken to Malachi. 

He began to scribble on a slip of 
paper. 

Take some slips from the counter 
going out. 

—Those who are married, Mr. 
Best, douce herald, said, all save 
one, shall live. The rest shall keep 
as they are. 

He laughed, unmarried, at Eglin- 
ton Johannes, of arts a bachelor. 

Unwed, unfancied, ware of wiles, 
they fingerponder nightly each his 
variorum edition of The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

—yYou are a delusion, said round- 
ly John Eglinton to Stephen. You 
have brought us all this way to show 
us a French triangle. Do you be- 
lieve your own theory? 

—No, Stephen said promptly. 

—Are you going to write it? Mr. 
Best asked. You ought to make it a 
dialogue, don’t you know, like the 
Platonic dialogues Wilde wrote. 

John Eclecticon doubly smiled. 

—Well, in that case, he said, I 
don’t see why you should expect pay- 
ment for it since you don’t believe it 
yourself. Dowden believes there is 
some mystery in Hamlet but will say 
no more. Herr Bleibtreu, the man 
Piper met in Berlin, who is working 
up that Rutland theory, believes that 
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the secret is hidden in the Stratford 
monument. He is going to visit the 
present duke, Piper says, and prove 
to’ him that his ancestor wrote the 
plays. It will come as a surprise to 
his grace. But he believes his the- 
ory. 

I believe, O Lord, help my unbe- 
lief. That is, help me to believe or 
help me to unbelieve? Who helps 
to believe? Egomen. Who to un- 
believe? Other chap. 

—You are the only contributor to 
Dana who asks for pieces of silver. 
Then I don’t know about the next 
number. Fred Ryan wants space for 
an article on economics. 

Fraidrinc. Two pieces of silver he 
lent me. Tide you over. Economics. 

—For a guinea, Stephen said, you 
can publish this interview. 

Buck Mulligan stood up from his 
laughing scribbling, laughing; and 
then gravely said, honeying malice: 

—TI called upon the bard Kinch at 
his summer residence in upper Meck- 
lenburgh street and found him deep 
in the study of the Summa contra 
Gentiles in the company of two 
gonorrheal ladies, Fresh Nelly and 
Rosalie, the coalquay whore. 

He broke away. 

—Come, Kinch. Come, wander- 
ing /Engus of the birds. 

Come, Kinch, you have eaten all 
we left. Ay. I will serve you your 
orts and offals. 

Stephen rose. 

Life is many days. This will end. 

—We shall see you tonight, John 
Eglinton said. Notre ami Moore 
says Malachi Mulligan must be 
there. 

Buck Mulligan flaunted ‘his slip 
and panama. 
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—Monsieur Moore, he said, lec- 
turer on French letters to the youth 
of Ireland. I'll be there. Come, 
Kinch, the bards must drink. Can 
you walk straight? 

Laughing he... 

Swill till eleven. 
tertainment. 

Leubber ps. 

Stephen followed a lubber... 

One day in the national library we 
had a discussion. Shakes. After his 
lub back I followed. I gall his kibe. 

Stephen, greeting, then all amort, 
followed a lubber jester, a well- 
kempt head, newbarbered, out of the 
vaulted cell into a shattering day- 
light of no thoughts. 

What have I learned? 
Of me? 

Walk like Haines now. 

The constant readers’ room. In 
the readers’ book Cashel Boyle 
O’Connor Fitzmaurice Tisdall Far- 
rell parafes his polysyllables. Item: 
was Hamlet mad? The quaker’s 
pate godlily with a priesteen in book- 
talk. 

—O please do, sir. . 
most pleased... 

Amused Buck Mulligan mused in 
pleasant murmur with himself, self- 
nodding: 

—A pleased bottom. 

The turnstile. 

Is that? . .. Blueribboned hat... 
Idly writing... What? Looked?.. 

The curving balustrade; smooth- 
sliding Mincius. 

Puck Mulligan, panamahelmeted, 
went step by step, iambing, trolling: 

John Eglinton, my jo, John. 

Why won’t you wed a wife? 


He spluttered to the air: 
—O, the chinless Chinaman! 


Irish nights ‘en- 


Of them? 


. I shall be 
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Chin Chon Eg Lin Ton. We went 
over to their playbox, Haines and I, 
the plumbers’ hall. Our players are 
creating a new art for Europe like 
the Greeks or M. Maeterlinck. Ab- 
bey theatre! I smell the public 
sweat of monks. 

He spat blank. 

Forgot: any more than he forgot 
the whipping lousy Lucy gave him. 
And left the femme de trente ans. 
And why no other children born? 
And his first child a girl? 

Afterwit. Go back. 

The dour recluse still there (he 
has his cake) and the douce young- 
ling, minion of pleasure, Phedo’s 
toyable fair hair. 

Eh... «1 justeh .., swanteaiaae 
T forgot es. ne. 

—Longworth and McCurdy At- 
kinson were there... 

Puck Mulligan footed fealty, 
thrilling: 


I hardly hear the purlieu cry 

Or a Tommy talk as I pass one by 

Before my thoughts begin to run 

On F. M’Curdy Atkinson, 

The same that had the wooden leg 

And that filibustering fillibeg 

That never dared to slake his 
drouth, 

Magee that had the chinless mouth. 

Being afraid to marry on earth 


They m...... d for all they were 
worth 
Jest on. Know thyself. 


Halted below me, a quizzer looks 
at me. I halt. 

—Mournful mummer, Buck Mul- 
ligan moaned. Synge has left off 
wearing black to be like nature. 
Only crows, priests and English coal 
are black. 
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A laugh tripped over his lips. 

—Longworth is awfully sick, he 
said, after what you wrote about 
that old hake Gregory. O you in- 
quisitional drunken jew jesuit! She 
gets you a job on the paper and then 
you go and slate her drivel to Jay- 
sus. Couldn’t you do the Yeats’ 

touch? 

He went on and down, mopping, 
chanting with waving graceful arms: 

—The most beautiful book that 
has come out of our country in my 
time. One thinks of Homer. 

He stopped at the stairfoot. 

—I have conceived a play for the 
mummers, he said solemnly. 

The pillared Moorish hall, shad- 
ows entwined. Gone the nine men’s 
morrice with caps of indices. 

In sweetly varying voices Buck 
Mulligan read his tablet: 


Everyman His Own Wife 
or 
A Honeymoon in the Hand 
(a national immorality in three, 
orgasms ) 
by 
Ballocky Mulligan 


He turned a happy patch’s smirk 
to Stephen, saying: 

—The disguise, I fear, is thin. 
But listen. 

He read, marcato: 

—Characters: 


Tosy TostTorF (a ruined Pole). 
Cras (a bushranger). 
Meprcat DICK | (two birds with 
one stone 

MepIcaL Davy ) 
MoTHER GROGAN (a watercarrier) 
FresH NELLY 

and 
RosaLig (the coalquay whore). 
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He laughed, lolling a to and fro 
head, walking on, followed by 
Stephen: and mirthfully he told the 
shadows, souls of men: 

—O, the night in the Camden hall 
when the daughters of Erin had to 
lift their skirts to step over you as 
you lay in your mulberrycoloured, 
multicoloured, multitudinous vomit! 

—The most innocent son of Erin, 
Stephen said, for whom they ever 
lifted them. 

About to pass through the door- 
way, feeling one behind, he stood 
aside. 

Part. The moment is now. 
Where then? If Socrates leave his 
house today, if Judas go forth to- 
night. Why? That lies in space 
which I in time must come to, in- 
eluctably. 

My will: his will that fronts me. 
Seas between. 

A man passed out between them, 
bowing, greeting. 

—Good day again, Buck Mulli- 
gan said. 

The portico. 

Here I watched the birds for au- 
gury. /Engus of the birds. They 
go, they come. Last night I flew. 
Men wondered. Street of harlots 
after. A creamfruit melon he held 
tome. In. You will see. 

—The wandering jew, Buck Mul- 
ligan whispered with clown’s awe. 
Did you see his eye? He looked 
upon you to lust after you. I fear 
thee, ancient mariner. O, Kinch, 
thou art in peril. Get thee a breech- 
pad. 

Manner of Oxenford. 

Day. Wheelbarrow sun over arch 
of bridge. 
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A dark back went before them. 
Step of a pard, down, out by the 
gateway, under portcullis barbs. 

They followed. 

Offend me still. Speak on. 

Kind air defined the coigns of 
houses in Kildare street. No birds. 
Frail from the housetops two 
plumes of smoke ascended, pluming, 
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and in a flaw of softness softly were 
blown. 

Cease to strive. Peace of the 
druid priests of Cymbeline, hiero- 
phantic: from wide earth an altar. 


Laud we the gods 
And let our crookéd smokes climb to 
their nostrils 
From our bless’d altars. 
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TEASE 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


I will give you all my keys, 
You shall be my chatelaine, 

You shall enter as you please, 
As you please shall go again. 


When I hear you jingling through 
All the chambers of my soul, 
How I sit and laugh at you 
In your vain housekeeping réle. 


Jealous of the smallest cover, 
Angry at the simplest door; 
Well, you anxious, inquisitive lover, 
Are you pleased with what's in 
store? 


You have fingered all my treasures, 
Have you not, most curiously, 
Handled all my tools and measures 

And masculine machinery? 


Over every single beauty 
You have had your little rapture; 
You have slain, as was your duty, 
Every sin-mouse you could cap- 

ture. 


Still you are not satisfied, 

Still you tremble faint reproach; 
Challenge me I keep aside 

Secrets that you may not broach. 


Maybe yes, and maybe no, 

Maybe there are secret places, 
Altars barbarous below, 

Elsewhere halls of high disgraces. 


Maybe yes, and maybe no, 
You may have it as you please, 
Since I choose to keep you so, 
Suppliant on your curious knees. 


‘THE THEATRE OF THE 
HUMBLE 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


THINK it was Hugo Von Hoff- 

mansthal who remarked the ap- 
parent contradiction in a play like 
The Hairy Ape which complains of 
a neglect of the humanities in a 
lavish production attended enthusi- 
astically by a sombre, serious-mind- 
ed society. The point made by the 
great Austrian critic and playwright 
is that either the audience or the 
playwright are pretending, for sure- 
ly a cause cannot be said to be neg- 
lected which receives such a patient 
and splendid hearing. 

Similarly, at the performance of 
The Humble in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, I felt a contradiction 
in terms. Not a violent contradic- 
tion, to be sure, a gentle contradic- 
tion, if such a thing is possible. The 
Humble is a dramatization of Crime 
and Punishment, the famous Russian 
classic of the lowly, and calls atten- 
tion pitifully to the unfairness of the 
upper crust of society towards that 
on which it rests. But the matter is 
not so pathetic, you feel, since it is 
being given such devoted, reasonable 
attention. For the theatre is the 
parliament of the emotions, and res- 
olutions are presented and passed 
therein which enter inevitably into 
the laws and the judgments of man- 
kind. 

My enjoyment of The Humble 
was enhanced by the appearance in 


it of Mr. Basil Sidney and Miss 
Mary Ellis. I have a rather high 
estimate of the dramatic talents of 
Mr. Sidney, and there are only two 
or three actresses whom I enjoy 
locking at as much as I enjoy look- 
ing at Miss Ellis. So much for my 
enjoyment of a play which it is al- 
most crude to say that one has en- 
joyed since all of the people in it 
are so hopelessly unhappy. But I 
do not really think The Humble a 
good play, nor were Mr. Sidney and 
Miss Ellis suited to the roles they 
assumed. Mr. Sidney was too good 
for his, and Miss Ellis was entirely 
out of her part. The personality of 
Miss Ellis is pagan, and I praised 
her as Leah in The Dybbuk because 
the whole idea of the Dybbuk is a 
pagan one, and she enveloped it en- 
tirely. Mr. Sidney’s gestures and 
enunciation, the most interesting as 
well as the most gracious in our the- 
atre, demand tragic and significant 
parts. A character does not become 
tragic merely by being poor, nor can 
he become significant merely by say- 
ing significant things. 

I shall see Mr. Sidney at least 
once more as Hamlet if I have to 
finance the play myself. And I shall 
insist on Miss Ellis as his Ophelia— 
even if I myself have to teach her 
how to sing. 

The scene now shifts some thirty 
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four blocks to the Sam Harris Thea- 
tre on 42nd Street and Broadway 
where Munie Weisenfreund and a 
dozen other capable people are play- 
ing a piece called We Americans. 


I was one of the very first peo- 
ple in this metropolis to detect 
the talents of Mr. Weisenfreund. 
When he was playing a minor role 
in a play in the Jewish Art Theatre, 
and the audience was ringing up cur- 
tain after curtain only to be remuner- 
ated by the appearance of Mr. 
Maurice Schwartz, who was in the 
lead, it was I who rose up in my 
seat and yelled: “Send out Mr. 
Weisenfreund! We want to see Mr. 
Weisenfreund!”’ 


Everybody does a nice job in We 
Americans. Ruth Lee and Sam 
Mann shine in their comedy parts. 
Miss Langsner fairly tears their 
hearts out as the mother who goes 
to night school in order that she 
may become sufficiently educated to 
hold converse with her truant daugh- 
ter and so lure her back home from 
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a dangerous career in Greenwich 
Village. But the play simply wouldn’t 
mean anything without Mr. Weisen- 
freund, whose tremendous humility 
occasionally lifts the action to a high 
peak of drama. 

Mr. Weisenfreund represents the 
third effort on the part of Broadway 
to capitalize the talents of East 
Broadway. In the first two efforts it 
failed, but I think in its third effort, 
the present one, it will be eminently 
successful. Its first effort with Ben 
Ami, failed because it attempted to 
adapt a purely Jewish talent to parts 
which were non-Jewish—as sensible 
as covering a pot with a sieve to keep 
out the rain. Ludwig Satz impressed 
Broadway but could not get its sup- 
port—he seemed to be entirely out 
of place speaking as he did a lan- 
guage he could barely feel with his 
hands. Munie Weisenfreund has 
solved the problem. He acts him- 
self exclusively and speaks Yiddish 
as frequently as is necessary to re- 
mind the audience of who he is. He 
is entirely delightful. 


‘THREE NEw NOVELS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


AKING, no doubt, hints from 

various predecessors, Mr. Kip- 
ling, more than any other single 
man, invented that compact and efh- 
cient narrative machine, the maga- 
zine story. It can safely be said, 
without disrespect to Mr. Maugham, 
that his short stories would not be 
what they are if Mr. Kipling had 
never written. But the master does 
not stand still, repeating what he has 
taught others to do. It is true that 
in several of the pieces of this vol- 
ume he returns to the characters and 
the manner of earlier successes. But 
most of them are exercises of the 
technician so supreme that he cannot 
interest himself save by launching 
out into the field of the unknown and 
the impossible, like the Beethoven 
of the later Quartets. And it may 
fairly be questioned how much there 
is in that field for Mr. Kipling to 
gather. Questioned—not judged. It 
seems at first sight that the early, 
brilliant Kipling of Soldiers Three 
and The Bridge Builders could 
never be at home outside the limits 
of the definite and ascertained. But 
for many years now he has attempt- 
ed to transcend them, leaving us 
with a sense sometimes that he has 
failed, sometimes that we have fail- 
ed to allow for the difficulties of a 
technique which he has adopted be- 
cause it is difficult. 

In this new collection* The United 
Idolaters and The Propagation of 
Knowledge are merely lively but not 
considerable addenda to Stalky & 


*Debits and Credits, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday Page & Co. 


Co. In Sea Constables we find traces 
of a new manner employed on an 
old theme. Mr. Kipling’s amateur 
sailors, protecting the sea-ways in 
1915, with their enthusiasms, their 
adventures and their trials, are types 
easily recognisable; but their presen- 
tation is more elusive, more impres- 
sionistic than ever. The Gardener 
is the most remarkable example of 
this development. Here Mr. Kip- 
ling takes a very ancient theme, one 
so ancient that one cannot help see- 
ing the supreme technician’s bravado 
in the very choice, and expounds it 
with so subtle a delicacy that the 
most careful reader might be par- 
doned for letting it, on the first read- 
ing, escape him altogether. It is like 
using a steam-hammer of exquisite 
proportions and immense weight to 
kill a fly which no one knew was 
there. It is in stories like The Wish 
House and The Madonna of the 
Trenches that one best sees Mr. Kip- 
ling still growing, still searching, still 
indefatigably an artist. Perhaps he 
does not achieve in either of these a 
success as great as in some of his 
earlier pieces, but how much more 
he proposes to himself! These two, 
at any rate, combined with some of 
the poems with which the book is 
liberally provided, make it more 
than a mere postscript to the main 
body of his work. 

Mr. Maugham’ derives from the 
earlier Kipling, though that is not to 
dismiss him as derivative. He has 
his own tract of country for this 


?The Casuarina Tree, by W. Somerset 


Maugham. 
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book, the Malay Peninsula and Bor- 
neo, and, too, his own manner. But 
what strikes one most is a Kipling- 
esque efficiency in the use of this 
manner. Here we have the better 
sort of magazine story at its very 
best. Mr. Maugham knows his job 
thoroughly. He puts in no detail 
that does not go towards the general 
effect, he leaves no inch of his story 
bare of detail, he makes his people 
always just as vivid and solid as the 
story requires. And in a note on the 
now much-debated question of real 
persons in fiction he has one exceed- 
ingly wise and valuable remark, 
which is this: ‘‘Actual persons are 
much too shadowy to serve as char- 
acters in a work of the imagination.” 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel de- 
scribes a holiday and presumably 
was one—a relaxation after the in- 
tensive labours of Martin Arrow- 
smith. It is really a gay and pleas- 
ant little story, not too ambitious, re- 
calling in some of its passages an 
even gayer predecessor, Free dir, 
though hardly so consistent in inten- 
tionor tone. It closes ona shocking 
note of sentimental convention, 
when Joe, the Canadian trader, 
seeks to get rid of the cultivated 
New Yorker who has wished to be 
his life-long friend by pretending to 
be drunk in unsuitable circumstances. 
This is poor stuff. And the New 
Yorker’s attraction towards Joe’s 
wife, the ex-manicure girl out of 
place, is not made very convincing. 
Indeed the whole of such story as 
there is lacks conviction. But Ralph 
Prescott’s adventure in the North- 
West gives a pleasant sense both of 
comedy and of pathos. It is the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the book rather 
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than anything in it which makes it 
readable. 


Like Mr. Lewis, who, however, 
light-hearted he may be, cannot get 
away from it, Mr. Stribling’ is con- 
cerned with the description of the 
American people. In an earlier book 
he produced a magnificent portrait 
of the salesman by placing him in an 
incongruously romantic situation. 
Now in a much deeper and solider 
book he depicts the backward hill- 
people of Tennessee, where the Fun- 
damentalists and the Ku-Klux-Klan 
come from. It is an amazing story, 
yet told in such a manner that one 
cannot doubt its essential truth. Mr. 
Stribling may, probably does, neglect 
many things in which the people of 
Tennessee are just like anyone else, 
but he describes very convincingly 
their differences from anything one 
would expect of a white English- 
speaking race in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The prayer-meeting and Teef- 
tallow’s flogging at the hands of the 
“‘white-caps” make impressive and 
unforgettable scenes. In the nota- 
tion of social traits Mr. Stribling is 
Mr. Lewis’s one rival among Amer- 
ican novelists to-day. He has not 
perhaps Mr. Lewis’s wayward, in- 
stinctive power of individual charac- 
terisation. Teetftallow and Railroad 
Jones, excellent and real as they are, 
do not quite stand out as interesting 
independent of their surroundings. 
But he has a better sense of propor- 
tion and modelling than Mr. Lewis, 
and the immense advance made by 
this on an unusually good first book 
leads one to expect much from him. 


*Teeftallow, by T. S. Stribling. The Cen- 
tury Co. N.Y; 


